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THE WEEK. 


THE negotiations at Constantinople are pursuing the 
course which is usual in all dealings between Turkey 
and Europe. The Sultan accepts the new scheme in 
principle, but makes certain important reservations in 
detail. According to the S/andard correspondent he 
proposes that the exact status of the two Assessors 
should be defined after further discussion with the 
Ambassadors of the two Powers. The situation, it 
cannot be too often repeated, is most unsatisfactory. 
There will be procrastination, perpetual intrigue and 
obstruction, and continual misgovernment. The idea 
that it is time to hold our hand is preposterous. We 
wish to call particular attention to the manifesto 
issued by Mr. Bryce and the other members of the 
Balkan Committee last Monday. Mr. Bryce points 
out that the amended scheme of reform leaves so 
many loopholes open for the paralysing influence 
of the Turkish Government, and so many oppor- 
tunities to Turkish officials of delay and neglect, 
that it will be ineffective unless the strongest 
pressure be applied. Mr. Bryce and his colleagues 
make two most important points. The first is that 
the Western Powers must exert a vigorous and un- 
ceasing pressure and that they must not leave the 
problem entirely in the hands of Austria ‘and Russia, 
Powers whose action has hitherto done little or nothing 
to improve the situation. From every point of view it 
seems to us essential to get rid of the idea that the 
Western Powers are content to abdicate their responsi- 
bilities in the Balkans. Those responsibilities are, in our 
case, overwhelming. The Constantinople correspondent 
of the S/andard thinks the Western Powers are well out 
of this business, for the transaction is likely to be inter- 
minable ; not seeing that if it is interminable the b'ame 
falls on us as much as anyone else. Our Government 
ought to lose no time in collecting and concentrating 
the power of Western opinion and in inspiring the 
diplomacy at Constantinople with a sincerity and 
resoluteness it sorely lacks. The second point made 
by the Balkan Committee is that it is most important 
that the Consular reports should be published. 

Japan is still waiting for Russia’s answer to the 
proposals she made in October for the settlement of the 
Manchurian question. Reuter’s correspondent from 
Yokohama last Tuesday says there is much impatience 
in Japan, and that public meetings have been held at 
Tokio, Yokohama, and Osaka to protest against the 
Government’s inactivity. The Diet meets on Saturday 
of next week, and the same correspondent states that it 
is feared that the meeting may be the occasion of a 





serious display of public feeling. The Japanese Minister 


in London has made another re-assuring statement to 
the effect that he does not believe that the relations 
between Russia and Japan are becoming strained. 
A French Socialist paper, the Petite République, pub- 
lishes an account of a Socialist movement in Japan, 
which has already received the dignity of a Government 
prosecution, in opposition to the warlike energy of some 
of the Japanese towns. Meanwhile the Pekin cor- 
respondent of the Zimes cables home that the review 
held by Admiral Alexeieff at Port Arthur in the second 
week of October was not nearly so formidable an affair 
as it was represented. This correspondent asserts that 





the number of troops reviewed was not 70,000, as the 
Admiral stated, but 21,000. 





Tue visit of the French Deputies to London has 
been returned this week by some hundred and fifty 
British Members of Parliament ; and French hospi- 
tality has been most lavish and unstinted. The visit 
followed on an important debate in the French Chamber 
on foreign policy. A Socialist motion inviting the 
Government to co-operate with foreign Governments 
for the limitation of war expenditure was defeated by 
450 votes to 66, This overwhelming repulse was partly 
the result of inflammatory speeches on the temper of 
commercial militarism, but it was largely the expres- 
sion of the refusal of the great majority of Frenchmen 
to regard the existing régzme of force in Alsace Lor- 
raine as final. In contrast with this attitude to the 
Socialist proposal may be noted the satisfaction ex- 
pressedamongstall parties with the betterrelationsestab- 
lished with Italy and England. The debate traversed 
a great many subjects, French responsibilities to Russia 
in te Far East, our expedition to Thibet, the recogni- 
tion of Panama. M. Delcassé confined himself in his 
reply mainly to the subject of Macedonia and Morocco. 
On the first subject he insisted that the latest reforms 
must be applied, and he argued that the dual control was 
more likely to be prompt and effective than any arrange- 
ment which set in motion the concert of Europe. We 
regret that his tone seemed rather to encourage the 
notion that Austria and Russia should act alone. 


On the question of Morocco, M. Delcassé seems 
to have carried with him the great majority of the 
Deputies. He repudiated the suggestion that France 
had any aggressive military intention in Morocco, and 
adhered to those ideas of peaceful penetration that 
M. Jounart laid down as the basis of French 
policy. M. Delcassé iasisted on the interest France 
has in restoring order in Morocco seeing that 
Algeria marches with Morocco for 300 leagues, but he 
argued that definite means had already been taken to 
suppress the turbulence of the nomad tribes, and 
that grave incidents would not occur again. France 
could only carry out her policy with the aid of the 
Sultan. Some people argued that to protect the 
Sultan was to share his unpopularity, but the Sultan 
was no less popular than his predecessor, and he was 
strong enough to resist the revolt, though he was not 
strong enough to put it down. In answer to M. 
D’E-tournelles, M. Delcassé said that France had no 
objection to making further arbitration treaties. 


M. Messimy, who distinguished himself recently 
by an able report on methods of reducing the size and 
cost of the French army, has just published a valuable 
report on the French Naval Budget, which is attracting 
much attention and favourable notice in the French 
Press. M. Messimy shows that the proportion between 
the French and British navies has been and still is 
altering against France, and that in 1907 the British 
will be twice as strong. Our Frerch friends console 
themselves with the improved relations and with the 
reflection that the economies which France is effecting 
may be a more important addition to her strength than 
a battleship or a cruiser. That the absurdity of our 
own expenditure is beginning to strike the public mind is 
proved by. a leading article in Wednesday’s 7imes, 
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which contrasts M. Messimy’s report with the ravings 
of the Navy League. 

Now that public attention is otherwise engaged it 
is a favourable time for frontier movements all over 
the ‘‘ free, unaggressive, tolerant British Empire.” It 
seems that three such movements are in operation. 
As yet the full meaning of the ‘‘ mission ” into Thibet 
is not disclosed, but we are permitted to learn 
enough of the missionary method to scent blood- 
shed and more taxation for the impoverished 
Indians. We are to celebrate Christmas week by 
a considerable military movement in Somaliland, in 
which cattle raiding is officially assigned as a chief 
object. So, at least, we gather from a proclamation 
issued by General Egerton, which ‘‘ calls on the well- 
disposed to assist in relieving the Protectorate of the 
presence of the Mullah, and indicates that on the con- 
clusion of hostilities there will be a distribution of the 
captured cattle, according to local custom, the Govern- 
ment, the army, and the ‘friendlies’ taking equal 
shares.” 

But for a clear-cut picture of this method ot 
spreading civilisation and promoting the cause of 
humanity we recommend the following passages from 
Reuter’s account (Zzmes, November 21) of the recent 
fighting in his Aden Hinterland (euphemism for neigh- 
bour’s land): “‘A punitive expedition under Brevet- 
Lieutenant-Colonel English, Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
consisting of 200 Royal Dublin Fusiliers and 
four guns—left Dthala on October 5 with orders to 
proceed to the Dumbasi country, lying about forty 
miles south-east of Dthala, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the chief village of the tribe, Nakhem by name, as 
a reprisal for the shooting of Government camels and 
the looting of His Majesty's mails. The time for the 
expedition was well chosen, the crops upon which the 
tribesmen depend for their food being fully grown, 
but not yet cut.” So much for the design, now 
for its execution. ‘‘ After a trying march the village 
became visible, situated on a small ridge, with other 
small settlements on the surrounding hills, all appa- 
rently empty. Here the valley opened into a wide 
basin, which was full of standing crops not yet ripe. 
While parties of men were told off to keep down the 
enemy’s fire from points of vantage, others proceeded 
to blow up the houses of the village with gun-cotton, 
the more inaccessible houses being simply shelled 
till they collapsed. The crops were then destroyed by 
the men with their bayonets and swords.” 





WE discuss elsewhere the important and most 
successful meeting held by the Unionist Free Food 
League in Queen’s Hall on Tuesday—an imposing 
demonstration of the moral strength of the Unionist 
Free Traders. The Unionist Free Trade party is more 
remarkable for its quality than its quantity. There are 
a great many Unionists who are Free Traders, but the 
machine and the party equipment go to the more resolute 
leader, and Mr. Chamberlain had the start of his oppo- 
nents. The Manchester Liberal Unionists have decided 
by an overwhelming majority to follow Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Winston Churchill found that one of the Con- 
servative clubs in Oldham refused to open its 
doors to him on Wednesday, though he received 
plenty of support and encouragement from an audience 
outside. The incoherence of the Government is well 
illustrated by the comments of its various members on 
the speeches at the Queen’s Hall meeting. Mr. Walter 
Long wants to know whether the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Goschen require any more speeches from 
Mr. Balfour before they can ascertain the policy of the 
Government in regard to fiscal reform. Lord Halsbury, 
on the other hand, is amazed that the man who made the 
Duke of Devonshire’s speech should have thoughtit neces- 
sary to leave the Government. Perhaps Lord Halsbury 


is like Mr. George Lane-Fox, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Primrose League, who spoke at a Primrose League 
meeting on Wednesday. ‘‘ Leaguers might think as 
they liked on free food or free drinks—-he himself was 
for free drinks. Their splendid League, which had 
been founded twenty years ago last Monday, was not 
going to be smashed up by a mere opinion.” The 
Government is not as old as the Primrose League, but 
it has something of its fine tenacity. 





THERE have of course been several speeches during 
the week. Lord Rosebery was in his best form at the 
Surrey Theatre on Wednesday, where he delighted a 
huge audience by his clever banter of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his policy. Lord Ripon made an important speech 
at Bradford on Wednesday, and he remarked on Mr. 
Lyttelton’s curious haste to thank Mr. Seddon for 
passing a preference scheme which is absolutely 
useless to England. It was Mr. Chamberlain himself 
who said to the colonial Premiers that a preference 
arrangement which merely consisted in raising the 
tariff against other countries was no good to 
us. Yet this is all that Mr. Seddon or Mr. Deakin 
will do. The Zimes correspondent at Sydney re- 
produces a happy description by Mr. Reid of this 
proposal. ‘They wish to erect another tariff 
wall against the rest of the world, but to leave the 
existing wall against the poor old mother country 
without taking a brick out.” The same correspondent 
describes the meeting at which an audience of between 
2,000 and 3,000 persons carried a resolution to cable 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a protest against 
the conduct of Sir Edward Barton and Sir 
John See in sending messages to Mr. Chamberlain 
in their representative capacity expressing approval of 
his fiscal policy. nPortore. 

Mr. AsguirH summed up the situation very 
aptly on Thursday, when he said that no colony 
was prepared to put our manufactures on the same 
footing as its own, and those which had given us 
preferences had not demanded any return. Yet Mr. 
Chamberlain persists in pretending that the colonies 
are behind him. The truth is Mr. Chamberlain is an 
adept in creating an atmosphere of inaccuracy and mis- 
understanding. In an excellent speech at Manchester 
on Wednesday Mr. Bryce analysed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
claims to be considered a sober and _ responsible 
adviser. ‘*He would only say this: If the country 
knew the whole truth about South Africa, if they knew 
how baseless were the allegations on which the war 
was supported and defended, if they knew by what a 
course of stupid and ignorant blundering the country 
was led into war, Mr. Chamberlain would no longer 
have influence in this country.” Mr. Bryce showed how 
absurd it was to talk of tariffs as hostile, when our 
colonies set them up against us just as much as foreign 
countries, and to think the foreigner wicked for dumping 
when Canada dumped almost as much iron as Germany, 
America, Holland, and Belgium all put together. 
Unfortunately Mr. Chamberlain knows well enough 
that excitable Jingoism and common sense do not live 
together. He calls up the one to destroy the other. 

In his Cardiff speech Mr. Chamberlain betrayed 
a healthy sensitiveness to the criticism which has been 
evoked by the singular terms of the circular appealing 
for funds on behalf of the Tariff Reform League, bearing 
the names of the Duke of Sutherland and himself. 
The undertaking that the names of subscribers shall! not 
be published is an ominous novelty in a public appeal 
for financial support. The Tariff Reform League has 
been formed for the purpose of promoting certain defi- 
nite ends which its members have proclaimed to be to 
the national advantage, and in this respect it is 
comparable to many other organisations. In no 
other case, however, do the officials consider 
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secrecy necessary. Since Mr. Chamberlain and his 
ducal colleague hold up the early Free Traders as a 
model for imitation, it is doubly unfortunate that they 
have ignored the publicity in which that movement 
grew and lived. As a correspondent of a Sheffield 
contemporary reminds us, the working classes of sixty 
years ago were quite ready to have their names 
published, as the following extract from the League for 
March 3, 1844, testifies : 
SHEFFIELD FOURTH REMITTANCE. 

Workmen of Roberts and Mettam she ieiil 

Workmen of Mr. Tofield . 2 

Workmen of Gouldthorpe ‘and Greaves : 

Workmen of John White, Workhouse Croft . 

Workmen of John Walters - 3 

Workmen ot W. Fisher... ine 

Workmen of Thomas Turton and Sons ; 17 

Workmen of Joseph Rodgers and Sons ~» 237 

Workmen of Wetarteues Hatfield, and Co. ... 1 10 
The Free Traders required no guarantee that their 
names would not be published to induce them to find the 
sinews of war for the Anti-Corn Law League. 

Canon Barnett, Mr. Steadman, and others who 
are competent to advise on the question of the un- 
employed, issued a manifesto on Wednesday of some 
importance. They confine themselves to one par- 
ticular problem. They do rot offer any remedy for 
preventing those periodical convulsions which throw a 
great population into distress each year, but they pro- 
pose measures for dealing with a particular class of 
difficulty. They address themselves to the case of 
families with established homes, of which the bread- 
winners find themselves without employment. They 
propose that these bread-winners should be 
sent for the time to a labour colony, and 
that the families should be maintained in the 
interval by means of subsidies. They state that the 
authorities of the farm colonies at Hatfield, Lingfield, 
and the new colony at Osea Island are willing to co- 
operate with responsible committees in providing work 
and accommodation, The advantages of these methods 
are obvious. As only persons with established homes 
are to come within its scope, there is no danger of 
attracting other people to London and so aggravating 
the problem, as is necessarily done by many arrange- 
ments for giving relief, by merely increasing the 
number of the unemployed. Secondly, the moral and 
self respect of the men will not be destroyed or 
impaired. Thirdly, the home of the family is main- 
tained through the crisis, and those permanent calami- 
ties which so often follow accidental misfortunes would 
be averted. Fourthly, the whole difficulty of the 
unemployed is largely a difficulty of the distribution 
of labour, and this scheme would divert part of the 
congested population away from London. Altogether 
the experiment is certainly very well worth a trial. 

THERE were rumours naturally enough set going 
by the news of Mr. O'Brien’s resignation, to the effect 
that the Irish Party was likely to break up, and that 
Mr. Redmond would either resign his leadership or find 
himself threatened with a rival claimant. We should 
have regarded such a contingency as a very real 
calamity. The internal difficulties in the Irish Party are 
no secret, for everyone knows that there has beenanacute 
difference of opinion over the merits of the Irish Land 
Act and the policy the tenants should adopt in its 
actual working. Mr. O’Brien represented one party and 
the Freeman's Journal theother. Fortunately the unity of 
the party seems to be in less danger than was supposed. 
Mr. Redmond made a tactful speech last week in 
which he explained, amongst other things, the circum- 
stances of the sale of an estate in which he has a 
certain interest. The Irish Party had a meeting on 
Tuesday, at which two resolutions were passed unani- 
mously. The first urged Mr. O’Brien to abandon his 
intention of resigning; and the second, which was 
seconded by Mr. John Dillon, assured Mr. Redmond 
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of the unabated confidence and loyal support of the 
Irish Party. Mr. O’Brien has replied that he cannot 
reconsider his resignation. We hope very much that 
the party will emerge from these difficulties with un- 
impaired energy and integrity. The chief moral of 
these and other crises is the remarkable tenacity of 
the Nationalist spirit which enables so many acute 
differences to be merged and comprehended in one 
paramount and constant object. 

It is with great pleasure that we record the relief 
of the Swedish Antarctic Expedition, the officers of 
which were picked up on Louis Philippe Land, the 
other members on Seymour Island, near Cape Sey- 
mour, where Dr. Nordenskjéld, the leader, erected his 
winter station for the work of 1902. The expedition 


left Europe in October, 1901, and, as we pointed 
out in an article which appeared in our 
columns in June of that year, it was one of 


the most promising of the four then in preparation 
or under way. It was designed to try what is known 
as the ‘‘ fifth route,” and to explore the Dirk Gerritz 
archipelago, a district which has been fruitful of 
results in the past. The earliest news of the expedi- 
tion reached England in the spring of 1902, when Dr. 
Nordenskjéld sent a brief account of his progress, but 
mentioned no result beyond that Louis Philippe Land had 
proved to be not an island but apart of Graham Land, 
thus so far bearing out Dr. Murray’s theory of an Ant- 
arctic continent. Untilthis week nothing further hasbeen 
heard; butit seems that the expeditionary vessel, Antarc- 
tica, set out on her second summer voyage in November, 
1902, and was crushed in the ice last February. 

Whey, in the early part of this year, no news came to 
hand, considerable anxiety was felt as to the safety of 
the party. A Swedish relief expedition was organised, 
which left Plymouth in September last, and is now, 
probably, about to enter Antarctic waters. A second 
expedition, under Dr. Charcot, was at Buenos 
Ayres when the news arrived that a third, sent 
out by the Argentine Government in the corvette 


Uruguay, had succeeded in finding the missing 
explorers. Dr. Nordenskjdld and his friends appear 
to have suffered no little hardship, and been 


in considerable danger ; but, as their vessel was not 
lost until it was overdue to return, it is possible that 
they have carried ovt their programme very fully. The 
actual results we shall soon learn. By the way, it is 
not often that South American States contribute to the 
advancement of science. The Argentine Republic is 
an exception in this case. To despatch the Uruguay 
was but the humane action of a Power on the spot, but 
the Republic also established a magnetic observatory 
on Staaten Island, and otherwise co-operated with 
the expeditions. The Charcot expedition, in the 
Francais, will not return, but will take up the work of 
the Antarctica by proceeding forthwith to Graham 
Land. 


Tue Palace Theatre, Limited, has been fined £50 
for producing a stage play without a license. The 
report of the proceedings leaves one bewildered as to 
what is a stage play, and why a music-hall should not 
be allowed to produce one if it chooses. As to the 
first point, a witness for the defence said that after 
seeing La Toledad, the entertainment in question, his 
mind was in a state of chaos ; but many avowed plays 
affect the mind so. It was laid down, also, that a con- 
nected story is the essence of a play. If that is good law, 
why do many managers go to the unnecessary trouble 
of taking out a license? The Theatres Act has 
attempted a definition ; but it is a mere enumeration of 
different kinds of plays, and difficult to apply to any 
particular entertainment. The fact is, the theatre and 
the music-hall tend to fuse, and theatre managers do 
not like the tendency. Many people are bored by the 
legitimate drama, but like some entertainment a little 
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more coherent than a series of disconnected “turns.” 
Theatres and music-halls alike are trying to cater for 
them, and the theatre managers naturally use the law 
when they can to mitigate the competition of the music- 
halls. So far as art is concerned at all, it would be 
best, perhaps, if the music-halls were definitely restricted 
to plays with only simple scenery and a few actors. 
We can expect nothing good from musical comedy ; its 
convention of elaborate foolishness is too inveterate. 
No such convention has yet grown up at the music- 
halls, and if the law could prevent its growing up, it 
would do a good turn to art and sense. 

Mrs. Brown Potter has been reciting from 
‘* Hiawatha” in the provinces with an accompaniment 
on the piano, which Messrs. Novello have proved to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Justice Kekewich was a mere 
adaptation from Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
music, though the pianist declared it to be his own 
composition. The interesting point about the 
case, however, was Mrs. Brown Potter’s view of 
the relation between the words and the music in her 
entertainment. ‘‘ Music was entirely secondary in her 
recitation.” ‘‘She depended on her voice for her 
effect.” ‘‘If there was any tune in the music she had 
it taken out so that it should not interfere with her 
voice.” It would have been simpler to take the music 
out of the programme altogether ; for music, with the 
tunes taken out of it, is never very amusing, least of 
all when a voice is speaking through it. However 
much you may try to empty music of all its qualities you 
can never make it a fit accompaniment to the speaking 
voice, and for that reason many operas are not pleasant 
tohear. You might as well try to combine etching with 
oil painting. Musicand the speaking voice aim at diffe- 
rent effects by totally different means, and if they sound 
simultaneously the music obscures the sense of the 
words and the voice jars upon the harmonies of the 
music. The balance of sound and sense is difficult 
enough in a song, but impossible in an accompanied 
recitation, and if the accompaniment is worth hearing, 
as in Grieg’s ‘‘Bergliot,” the only result is to make you 
wish the reciter would sit down and be quiet. 





THE excavations now being carried on at Cnossos 
in Crete have resulted in more revolutionary dis- 
coveries than any made for a century or more. A room 
was given up, it will be remembered, to models and 
diagrams illustrating them at the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion last winter. The excavations are still continuing, 
and Mr. Arthur Evans has given a lecture to th: 
Hellenic Society on their further progress. It had been 
expected, he said, that they would be finished by now ; 
but they have been prolonged by the discovery of 
further and most interesting remains of several 
periods. Several houses have been found in the 
neighbourhood of the Palace. One of them appa- 
rently was a_ royal villa, and contained a 
throne room with the remains of a throne. It 
gave further proof of the elaborate system of lighting 
and sanitation accomplished by this early civilisation. 
At a lower level were found remains, of an earlier 
period, of what appeared to be atheatre. It seems to 
be a mania already among archeologists to connect all 
remains within a thousand years of the date of Minos, 
whenever that date may have been, with bulls, 
whether hybrid-human or wholly tauric, but Mr. 
Evans sees no reason to suppose that bull-fights 
were carried on in this theatre. He suggests 
boxing. Still earlier remains were found that appeared 
to follow close upon the latest Neolithic period. 
There were also discovered frescoes of lilies, much 
beautiful pottery and vases, and, most curious of all, 
faience figures of women in _ finely embroidered 
costumes of an unknown type. These faience figures 


were of the most perfect period of Cretan prehistoric 
art, or, as it appears to be called, of the Middle Minoan 





Mr. Evans now conjectures that the latest 
remains the correct date, from about 1500 B.c., the 
earliest reaching back to the Neolithic period, so that 
the whole form alink between history and the Stone 
Age. 


Period. 


M. Comses, notwithstanding all the parliamentary 
prognostics, has won a victory in the Senate, writes our 
Paris correspondent, the importance of which cannot 
be denied by any impartial observer. M. Delpech, 
in the name of the Ministerial groups, had moved 
to the bill on secondary education an amendment 
which laid it down that, before opening any voluntary 
school, the teachers should be obliged to declare that 
they are not members of a religious order, authorised 
or not. Although the Premier had announced that he 
would lay before the Chamber a general bill which 
should deny to all members of female and male 
religious orders the right of opening primary and 
secondary schools, and teaching in independent uni- 
versities, he decided not to move the adjournment 
of M. Delpech’s amendment, but to second it in 
the Senate. The Premier explained that this amend- 
ment left untouched the voluntary secondary schools, 
which were actually opened, and that this rule, 
which would be applied only to public schools, was 
dictated by the necessity of crushing the teaching 
given by Catholic congregations. M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau opposed the measure on the ground that it was 
premature and inopportune ; the problem of religious 
and private education could not be settled in a few 
weeks, but only in many years and after a thorough 
inquiry into the cost and the necessity of the opera- 
tion. M. Waldeck-Rousseau's incisive and practical 
speech had favourably impressed the Senators and 
the defeat of the Cabinet was certain, when M. 
Clémenceau rose and addressed the House. His 
strong appeal to the Republican party, his violent 
attack upon M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who could not 
reproach M. Combes for having wrongly applied his 
Associations Act as the late Premier had never been 
overthrown by Parliament, but had left office of his own 
free will — his passionate words saved M. Combes. 
M. Delpech’s amendment was accepted by 106 mem- 
bers of the Democratic Left, 37 members of the 
Republican Union, and the two Ministerial groups ; 26 
members of the Right, 63 members of the Republican 
Left, the two anti-Ministerial groups, and also 47 mem- 
bers of the Republican Union voted against the Cabinet. 

Two incidents, both illustrating the increasing 
financial embarrassment of the German Government, 
are attracting close attention in commercial circles at 
the present moment. Hitherto the river traffic on the 
Rhine and the Elbe has been carried on without the 
collection of dues for the lighting and maintenance of 
the Channel, these burdens having been borne by the 
State as part of the necessary outlay upon the provision 
of commercial facilities. The Chambers of Commerce 
and the mercantile interests generally have been 
thrown into a state of apprehension by the report, 
seemingly authentic, that the Government intends in 
future to throw the cost of river navigation upon the 
shipping using these great streams. Under the 
stimulating influence of freedom from _ shipping 
dues, both the Rhine and the Elbe have become great 
highways for commerce into the interior, so that the 
change contemplated would adversely affect important 
interests. The other proposed economy is the with- 
drawal of the privilege accorded to those living in the 
neighbourhood of the frontier of conveying small parcels 
of dutiable commodities from the adjoining States free 
from the imposts. In the aggregate this importation of 
cheap food and other commodities in small quantities 
represents a large traffic; but whether the authorities 
will derive from duties an amount commensurate with 
the irritation produced is doubtful, 
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THE FREE FOOD MEETING. 


N the life of Gladstone Mr. Morley says no one 
knew Lord Hartington’s full power as a speaker 
until the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 
The meeting of the Free Food League in the Queen’s 
Hall, on Tuesday night, has shown that he feels just as 
strongly about Free Trade as he did about Home Rule, 
and is just as much opposed to an economic revolution 
now as he was to a political revolution then. It 
is one of the compensations of English politics 
that the best of those who oppose progress can 
often be counted upon to oppose reaction. The Free 
Fooders represent a minority of the Unionist 
Party ; but itis a very formidable minority, strong in 
brains, in wealth, and in social influence. Mr. 
Chamberlain threatens the Free Fooders from his 
platform and sends his agents into their constituencies, 
but he cannot make much impression upon them. Even 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach seems to have conquered his 
constitutional timidity. They will not clean their 
slates ; they have not forgotten one of the great lessons 
taught by Cobden and accepted by all responsible 
statesmen as an axiom of English politics. The result 
is that the Liberal Party may expect in the coming 
struggle at the polls a valuable body of auxiliaries 
from the ranks of its opponents, not because it has 
followed certain advisers from Liberalism to Impe- 
rialism, but because it has remained loyal to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and to the principles which 
it derived from Cobden and Gladstone. The contro- 
versy which is going on now, said the Duke, “is 
uearly identical with the controversy of 1846.” He 
might have added that the principles of the tariff of 
1841 were identical with those of the tariff proposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain. The Duke resigned because Mr. Bal- 
four said he desired to reverse fundamentally the fiscal 
traditions of the last two generations and only does 
not adopt food taxation because in his judgment the 
nation is not yet ripe for it. 

If the Free Fooders hold their ground the alliance 
between the urban and rural Protectionists is almost 
certain to snap. You might as well try to make a 
political party in America by combining the Western 
farmers with the protected manufacturers and trusts of 
the Eastern States. But what about the Balfourites 


and the Chamberlainites? What is to be their 
political relationship ? A great part of the 
Duke’s speech was directed to this essential 


point. ‘I trust,” he said, ‘‘it will not be long before 
Mr. Balfour and his Ministry tell us whether they 
intend to join their late colleague in his retrograde 
career, and how long they intend to sit still as silent 
spectators or listeners whilst that colleague assumes 
all the duties, all the privileges, and all the responsi- 
bilities of leadership.” This ringing sentence produced 
the chief demonstration of the evening. 

The Duke isa thorough Free Trader. ‘I believe,” 
he said, ‘‘ no greater fallacy was ever propounded than 
that the prohibition or restriction of our imports from 
abroad would add to the profitable employment of 
capital and labour at home.” He is not merely a 
Free Fooder, though he sees that free food is the 
keystone of the arch. He sees clearly enough that 
the varicus parts of the Protectionist scheme hang 
together. Free Traders will soon come to see that 
’ Protection is closely allied with another evil, an evil to 


which Lord Rosebery alluded on Wednesday—excessive 
military expenditure. The Protectionist campaign is 
the backwash of the war. Excessive armaments sup- 
port Protection and Protection supports excessive 
armaments. This was admirably put in a remarkable 


speech made by LordS alisbury twenty-four years ago : 

“. . . . I (Lord Salisbury) ventured to answer to a 
deputation which came, partially I think, from your Cham- 
ber, in the early part of the year, to express the opinion that 
this increase of the system of Protection is not merely due to 
the presence of faulty theories. If that were the cause we 
might hope that the spreading of sounder doctrine and the 
increasing of communication would induce peoples and 
governments fo give up theories of which the hollowness has 
been proved. 

‘‘ The real cause of the increase of Protective duties is the 
establishment of those gigantic military forces which are in- 
creasing every year in every one of the larger countries of 
their hemisphere, which constitute a permanent drain on the 
forces of industry, a permanent danger to the interests of 
Commerce, and which impose on the Governments, which 
feel themselves bound to maintain these forces, the necessity 
in finding money in some way, that should not too heavily 
gall the interests and susceptibilities of their people. 

‘‘ Indirect taxation, as is well known, is more readily paid 
than direct taxation, because its amount is not so easily 
recognised, and it is the necessity to find the sustenance for 
those vast armaments, that forces Governments to have re- 
course to indirect taxation and they naturally avail them- 
selves of the political swpport which is obtained from those 
trades that wish Protection to carry their policy into effect.” 
—From Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Memorial Hall, in 
reply to a memorial presented by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Manchester, in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, October 17, 


1879. 
What a forecast of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. 





CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE Times correspondent at Johannesburg, after 
summarising the majority report of the Com- 
mission on Labour, added one significant sentence : 
‘‘ Thus the path is prepared officially for the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour.” It is rather an unexpected 
admission ; not less important, if less startling, than 
that other admission of the correspondent of the 
Morning Post that the introduction of Chinese labour 
might be followed by ‘‘urban riots.” To the Times 
correspondent the arrangement, the behaviour, and the 
conclusions of the Commission are all an official pre- 
paration for the system the mine-owners want. The 
Commission, in other words, was appointed not to ascer- 
tain the truth, but to give the Government a pretext 
for carrying out a grave innovation. Whatever its 
object, the Commission certainly succeeded against its 
will in eliciting one fact of such importance as to over- 
shadow almost everything else—the fact that the two 
chief mining companies had explained that their oppo- 
sition to white labour was politica!, and not economical, 
in its origin. Mr. Cresswell, the engineer who made 
this fact public, was supported by Mr. Wybergh, acom- 
missioner of mines; but he has paid dearly for his 
want of reticence, for the Daly News Johannesburg 
correspondent announces that his household furniture 
is put up for public auction, as ‘‘no board of directors 
on the Rand has any use for a manager with such a 
craze.” It is essential that everyone in approaching 
the conclusions of the Commission should remember 
the illuminating and indisputable evidence of the letter 
of Mr. Cresswell’s London chairman. 

The Commission, like most commissions, has 
presented two reports. It is argued in some 
quarters that the report of the minority may be 
neglected, for it is the report of a trader and an 
agitator. The trader presumably ought to be ruled 
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out, because, as we have all been told until we are 
tired of hearing it, the mining interests embrace and 
include all other interests, and therefore the trader 
ought to surrender his own judgment to the larger 
and predominant element. His prosperity depends 
on that of Mr. Albu and that of Sir George Farrar, 
and it is impertinent for him to aspire to a mind of his 
own. The agitator, we suppose, is to be regarded 
as a partisan because he might be supposed to 
be prejudiced against a policy which is recom- 


mended precisely on the ground that it would 
protect the Transvaal from the white agitator, 
the class represented by this malcontent. These dis- 


agreements put summarily on one side, we are invited 
to bow before the inevitable conciusion of the findings of 
the majority, who are satisfied that the mines will re- 
quire during the next five years an additional supply of 
200,000 labourers, that South Africa and Central Africa 
combined cannot supply the demand, and that white 
labour is impossible. The mines are South Africa and 
South Africa are the mines, and therefore nothing 
remains to be done but to pass an ordinance admitting 
the Chinese, after pinioning them down to conditions 
that are not indistinguishable from slavery, and to leave 
it to the Chinamen and their masters to restore the 
prosperity of South Africa. 

We doubt very much whether the ordinary English- 
man finds this process of reasoning quite as simple and 
unanswerable as the leader writer of the Telegraph 
expects him to. First of all, he may be excused for 
refusing to regard as gospel the report of a 
Commission containing a majority of persons who 
were known to favour Chinese labour before their 
appointment. Secondly, he will want to know whether 
these gentlemen mean and can prove that the local 
supply is inadequate if a decent wage is paid and 
decent conditions are offered. Dr. Jameson said the 
other day that he was quite in earnest in declaring 
himself a vehement opponent of Asiatic labour, and 
that they had no need of imported labour at Kimberley 
because they treated their people properly. The 
moral is obvious enough for Dr. Jameson’s friends 
further north, Mr, Lee Warner asks aptly enough 
in the Zimes whether a reasonable wage will induce 
those Kaflirs who, according to the TZimes corres- 
to enlist in the 


pondent, are living on _ roots 
mines. Thirdly, he will be a little sceptical of 
the story that the future of the Rand is gravely 


imperilled by scarcity of labour, and his scepti- 
cism will be confirmed by the remarkable account 
Mr. Birchenough has given us of the resources of 
South Africa, He will want to be convinced that 
it is really to South Africa, and not to interests nearer 
home, that his impatient advisers are looking when they 
say that Chinese labour is indispensable and that 
colonial opinion has been slowly and reluctantly 
converted by the facts. Mr. Cresswell remarked in his 
evidence before the Commission that if there were no 
question of Chinese immigration the mine-owners 
would not have found white labour impracticable. 
Mr. Cresswell is not the only Englishman on the Rand 
who suspects that the shortage of labour is not 
altogether unrelated to the anxiety of the mine-owners 
to present a case which called for a desperate remedy. 
Let uf suppose that the facts were as they are 
represented by the financial interests in the Rand; that 
the insinuations of the Zimes correspondent are base- 





less ; that, though the letter read by Mr. Cresswell re- 
flected the motives of the mine-owners, white labour is, 
as a matter of fact, impracticable; that the condition of 
the Transvaal calls for a desperate remedy and its im- 
mediate application —let us suppose all thesethings, and 
our opinion would still be absolute as to Mr. Lyttelton’s 


duty. Mr. Chamberlain gave a promise that Chinese 
labour should not be sanctioned unless it were madeclear 
that the people of the Transvaal wanted it. Nobody can 
pretend that that condition has been realised. The 
correspondent of an Imperialist newspaper, in favour 
of Chinese labour, admits that to attempt to 
introduce Chinamen would be to run the risk 
of urban riots. The Johannesburg Star, another 
subpeenad witness, admits that the Transvaal 
would never acauiesce in Chinese labour. These 
are two strong and remarkab'e pieces of evidence 
and it must be remembered that the colony to which 
this promise has been made is largely a stifled and 
silenced colony, and that to pretend to derive an opinion 
which is to justify such a grave step from a com- 
munity governed by a Press law and a searching 
and rigid coercion would be a monstrous effrontery. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s promise would have bound him, 
and in all the circumstances it ought to bind his 
successor, to withhold a remedy, even if he thought 
it vital and the disease desperate, until the 
authority he had asked for had been given. 
That authority can only be given when the Transvaal 
is unmuzzled; it is not to be acquired by enlarging 
on the importance of the expedient, the gravity of the 
disorder, the spectacle of stagnant trade and a para- 
lysed population. If all this were true it would not 
release Mr. Chamberlain from the promise he made. 
The promise, in this case, merely gives an added 
solemnity to an obvious duty. The Transvaal, in one 
sense, was at the mercy of the British Government after 
the war. But the Government always maintained that 
they meant to treat it in the spirit of our traditional 
colonial policy. An example of the length to which 
we go in our practice of giving the colonies a loose 
rein was discussed in an important article in this paper 
by Mr. Edmund Robertson last week. We allow men 
of our race in Australia to exclude English working 
men from their country. We are asked to compel 
men of our race in the Transvaal to accept Chinese 
working men in their country. In other words, we are 
invited to use the interval which separates the colony 
from the acquisition of rights it has been promised in 
order to impose on it an arrangement which the mine- 
owners know well enough will never be made at all if it 
is not made before the people of the Transvaal control 
their own policy. And we are invited to do this ata 
time when, according to a remarkable letter from the 
Standard correspondent printed on Friday, discontent 
is rife among the British element. 

We quoted last week a very candid statement by 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson to the effect that he had not sup- 
posed, when he supported the war, that the Transvaal 
would be governed by Jews and peopled by Chinamen. 
It would certainly be difficult to imagine a more inci- 
sive comment on the language Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends used to stimulate enthusiasm for the war 
than the arguments used to-day by the Daly Tele- 
graph and kindred papers for Chinese labour. We 
opposed the war, as did many other Liberals, 
because we thought, as we still think, it wrong tv 
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freedom from a 


its 
and a wrong not to be condoned by any appeals 


wrest self-governing State, 
to the sense for aggrandisement or expansion. 
That opposition was all the more strenuous because it 
was obvious that this whole policy was largely the 
measure of the power and supremacy certain alien 
financial interests had won in the direction of South 
African affairs. The same persons who decreed the 
extinction of free States have set their minds to-day on 
the exclusion of British labour, and if the Colonial 
Office surrenders to their latest demand it will have 
crowned the stratagems of the financiers with a sensa- 
tional success and announced to all the world that it 
has established and fortified those financiers as the 
masters of the Transvaal. 





ATHE TRUST OF PANAMA. 


ORAL Trusteeship” is the term which the Vew 

York Tribune, with a nice feeling for language, 
selects to describe the relation just established between 
the United States Government and the Republic of 
Panama. Let us rehearse the order of recent facts, so 
far as they have been disclosed. The treaty in nego- 
tiation of the Isthmian Canal, finally shaped by the 
United States in a form believed to be acceptable to 
the Republic of Colombia, of which Panama was a 
province, was rejected by the Colombian Government. 
It is credibly asserted that this rejection was procured 
and induced by monetary pressure from the railroad 
interests in the United States which had all along 
opposed the canal scheme. The refusal, however pro- 
cured, was already within the rights of the Colombian 
Government. It caused, however, serious discontent 
among the peop!e of the province of Panama, who 
were likely to be gainers by the making of the canal. 
The world is next informed that this discontent has spon- 
taneously ripened into armed insurrection, that Panama 
has declared its independence of Colombia and has 
established a Government of its own. Within forty- 
eight hours this new Government is formally acknuw- 
ledged by the United States, and shortly afterwards, 
through the active assistance of Washington, the 
Government of France is induced to acknowledge the 
new de facto Government on an express guarantee that 
all rights of the French Panama Company shall be 
fully maintained. In just three weeks after the revolt 
a treaty is signed between the Government of Panama 
and the United States, according to the latter nation 
powers to make the canal fuller and more favourable as 
regards territory and tenure than those provided in 
he treaty negotiations with Colombia. 

‘* How remarkably opportune !” is the first instinc- 
tive exclamation. The Z7imes, whose sympathy for such 
happy chances is quite whole-hearted, writes that, 
‘** The extremely convenient way in which matters have 
fallen out for the United States has been only equalised 
by the adroitness with which the Washington Govern- 
ment has made use of its opportunities.” This is like- 
wise the way in which the great majority of Americans 
regard the incident. But a minority, in which are 
found not a few of the ablest and most honourable 
publicists of America, is disposed to scrutinise more 
closely the ‘‘ convenience” and the ‘‘ adroitness” of 
this incident. Some have even gone so far as, 


arguing from the past history of American expan- 
in Florida, 


sion Texas, Hawaii, and Cuba, to 





charge Americans with directly instigating the revolt 
of Panama. So far as this charge bears on the United 
States Government it does not appear to be supported 
by evidence, and is indignantly repudiated by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends. But though the Washington 
Government may have taken no part in fomenting the 
insurrection, their conduct after the outbreak has ex- 
posed them to suspicions of connivance which it will 
be difficult for them to dispel. Their indecent haste in 
acknowledging the revolutionary Government is in 
itself suspicious. The claims of international law in 
regard to this question were most explicitly acknow- 
ledged by President McKinley as recently as April 11, 
1898, when his refusal at that time to recognise 
Cuba was based on the view that such recognition 
‘‘was not due to a revolted dependency until the 
danger of its being subjugated by the parent State has 
entirely passed away.” Yet, in the case of Panama, 
not merely is this rule flagrantly violated, but the 
Government of Washington interfered by threats of 
armed force to prevent ‘‘ the danger of its being subju- 
gated by the parent State.” The expression by the 
United States of its intention to prevent the Colombian 
Government from landing troops in Panama for the 
repress'‘on of the revolt was a plain violation, not 
merely of the sovereignty of an independent State, but 
of the express provisions of a treaty with Colombia. 
The threat was based by the United States upon 
the rights accorded her by a treaty of 1846 
with Colombia to maintain open traffic across 
the Isthmus. ‘‘ If we allow you,” so ran the impudent 
argument, “to land troops on your own territory for 
the repression of this revolt, a disturbance will arise 
which may endanger the freedom of traffic which we are 
entitled to preserve.” But the mala fides of this pre- 
tence is made manifest by the fact that in this very 
treaty of 1846 it is stated that “ As an especial com- 
pensation for the said advantages, the United States 
also guarantee, in the same manner, the rights and 
sovereignty and property which New Granada 
(ColomLia) has and possesses over the said territory.” 
This solemn undertaking was reasserted in the most 
explicit terms in 1866 by Mr. Seward, who said that it 
meant that “if the complete and absolute sovereignty 
and independence of Colombiashould ever be assailed by 
any Power, at home or abroad, the United States will be 
ready, co-operating with the Government, and their 
ally, to defend them.” 

One further piece of evidence contained in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Message to Congress shows how the 
obligations of international law and of treaty provisions 
are regarded by the first citizen of the United States: 
‘* The United States should finally decide which is the 
best route, and should then give notice that it can no 
longer submit to trifling and insincere dealings on the 
part of those whom accident of position has placed in 
temporary control of the ground through which the 
route must pass. If they fail tocome to such an agree- 
ment, we must forthwith take the matter into our own 
hands.” 

This expression of an intention to disregard the 
sovereign rights of other nations when they interfere 
with the convenience of the United States is a menace 
to the peace and civilisation of the world, which is the 
more serious because it indisputably has behind it the 
enthusiastic endorsement of the vast majority of the 
citizens of the great American Republic. 
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It is indisputably true that the Colombian Govern- 
ment vexatiously impeded the performance of a work 
fraught with real benefit to herself, the United States, 
and the civilised world. If there existed any court of 
international justice competent to determine such a case, 
no sympathy would have been accorded to Colombia 
had she been ordered by such an impartial and legally 
established tribunal to make reasonable terms 
without delay for the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal. But for one of the possible beneficiaries to 
take the matter into her own hands, to violate her 
treaty obligations, and to assist a revolt in order to 
achieve her object, is to play the part of a bully anda 
robber. Her claim to take away at her own will and 
at her own terms the land of another nation ‘‘ whom 
accident of position has placed in temporary control” 
whenever it is badly wanted by the United States is 
not less than a standing admission of outlawry. 





THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SCREW TRADE. 

HE argument which weighs most in favour of 
7 Protection with a multitude of people who do 
not think for themselves is that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
business man. So he was twenty-eight or thirty years 
ago, as we know from a_ speech delivered on 
November 12, 1885, when, in addition to his business 
experience, he had obtained a more general grasp of 
industrial conditions as President of the Board of 
Trade. He said he would relate a personal experience 
which he had never told in public before : 


‘Well, 1 have been out of the screw trade now for ten 
years or more, and 1 do not know anything about it in its 
present condition ; but [do know what happened while I 
was a member of the screw firm, and really my experience 
has a rather important bearing upon this question. We made 
screws by the aid of an American invention, a most beautiful 
machine which was imported from America.” 


So far, then, the system of free imports assisted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s firm. But their competitors in 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy also im- 
ported this American machine, presumably after paying 
aduty. And the manufacturers in all these countries, 
as well as in the United States, were protected by a 
duty on screws against Mr. Chamberlain’s firm. Poor 
Mr. Chamberlain! Did he take it lying down? Not 
so. Mr. Chamberlain’s firm made a fortune under 
these terrible conditions. Listen to the oracle: 


“Every one of these countries puts a duty upon screws 
from abroad. We, as you know, were perfectly open. Any- 
one could send screws without paying any duty at all. Now, 
then, what was the result? This was acase of hardship! 
According to the Fair Traders, we ought to have gone 
whining about the country asking for protection for this 
wretched manufacture of ours, which was threatened by 
foreign competition. Now what was the fact? The fact 
was this, that at the time of which | am speaking we sent 
screws into every country in the world, and no country in 
the world was avle to send screws here! Who benefited 
by it? Well, we did.” 


This is not the whole story. The United States 
erected a tariff of 100 per cent. against screws; 
but Mr. Chamberlain’s firm continued to ship screws 
to America at a profit. So at last the Yankee manu- 
facturers offered the Birmingham firm a large annual 
sum on condition that it would refrain from 
competing in the protected American market. 
And so, continued Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘my firm 
received a handsome income for years from 
the American manufacturers, protected as they were 


by the folly and stupidity of this Protectionist legisla~ 
tion.” The situation was certainly an almost para- 
doxical vindication of Free Trade ; and Mr. Chamberlain 
would not even admit that Protectionist tariffs in other 
countries did us any harm. ‘ The only people,” in his 
opinion, who suffered were “‘ the working classes of the 
United States, who had to pay more for every screw 
they used,” and manufacturers of other commodities, 
who found their businesses ‘* hampered and trammelled 
by the additional cost that was put upon their 
materials.” It was, said Mr. Chamberlain, with all the 
emphasis at his command, the American users of 
screws, ‘‘ they and they alone, who bore the burden of 
the tax upon their industry.” 

Mr. Chamberlain added that the workmen ern- 
ployed by his firm also benefited. ‘‘ There were more 
of them employed than had ever been employed before, 
and they were employed at better wages.” But not 
only was their condition satisfactory as compared with 
former times. It was also highly satisfactory as com- 
pared with the condition of their fellow labourers in 
foreign countries. Of this Mr. Chamberlain convinced 
himself by personal observation, aad it is worthy of 
note that the comparison in 1902 with the same 
countries works out at least as favourably to England : 


‘**T travelled abroad at that time, and | went to the French 
and German and other factories, and I knew all that was 
going on, and in every case the wages of the working people 
making the same article were lower—much lower—in some 
cases only half of what we were paying, and the time they 
worked was, in every case, longer. In France, for instance, 
they worked twelve heave a day when we were working nine 
hours. I sayin every case; I should say in every case but 
one. In America the workpeople got higher wages than 
they didin England, but the cost of living was very much 
greater, and their position was really not so good as that of 
our workmen. Clearly, the working classes in England 
benefited by our Free Trade system.” 


All this was said at a huge gathering of working 
men in the Town Hallof Birmingham. They followed 
his story with vociferous cheers. ‘‘ Well,” said 
their hero at the end, ‘‘ if other people choose to cut off 
their tails are you going to be so foolish?” And when 
the roars of negation were over he added: ‘‘I tell you 
that any proposal to tax commerce |? corn] is a pro- 
posal to put rent into the pockets of landlords, and any 
proposal to tax manufactures is a proposal to put profits 
into the pockets of particular favoured manufacturers.” 





THE BURDEN OF MONASTIR. 
By Henry W. NEVINSON. 


N the mountain vilayet of Monastir the terrible 
| winter has begun. A fortnight ago, when I left 
it, the snow was falling heavily, and even the lower 
valleys and lengths of plain were white. After some 
weeks of fair autumnal days when the sun was warm 
and ploughing still possible, though the mountains 
were already sprinkled with snow, winter came in 
earnest with three days’ frost, followed by a bitter 
wind and whirling clouds that covered all the hills 
from view. They covered also the ruins of the 
miserable Christian villages which stand among the 
hills. Till spring comes again they will remain un- 
visited and unknown, the scene of the pitiful tragedies 
which no one but their own people will ever hear. 

But I, who saw them so lately, can perhaps picture 
to myself more easily than others can the meaning of 
those tragedies now being silently enacted within four 
days’ journey of our streets. The condition of all the 
ruined villages in the vilayet is practically the same. 
We may take their number at something between 110 
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and 120, as reported up to now, though there may be 
more in outlying valleys in the north. Working from 
a list given me by some Exarchist priests, I have 
within the last six weeks made quite random visits to 
various places that happened to come on my route, 
and in every case, without exception, I found that I had 
been told the truth. I also conversed with the head- 
men and priests of some twenty or thirty other 
villages which I did not see myself, and in 
every case I heard the same account. I am 
well acquainted with Balkan exaggerations, and with 
the exaggerations of other peoples in times of war and 
ferment. I have made it my invariable rule never to 
report as true what I have not seen myself. But in my 
own mind I am quite satisfied that it is as I say: all 
the villages on my list had been destroyed; the con- 
dition of all was practically the same, and their ruin 
practically complete. 


Still, I will speak only of what I saw. The vil- 
lages that I saw had all been burnt, and_ in 
some cases bombarded with mountain guns. In 


one of them as many as ten roofs were still stand- 
ing; but in the far greater number only one or 
two, or none at all. A large village will contain 
300 to 400 houses, a small village about 80 to roo. 
Of these houses there is nothing left now but 
bits of blackened walls, crumbling and insecure. The 
fragments of the heavy tiles from the fallen roofs are 
heaped upon the ground inside the walls, or in the 
narrow streets, which are now almost impassable from 
the chaos of ruins. The rafters, flooring, and the 
woodwork of windows and doors have been destroyed 
by the flames, or carried off by Turkish neighbours, 
whom in one instance I found still at the work. Every 
trace of furniture and comfort has, of course, disap- 
peared, including the heavy quilts and rugs, and the 
carefully-wrought garments which form the dowry of 
the daughters, and are the most valued possessions of 
all Balkan peasants. The stones are cracked with fire : 
the mud bricks are returning to dust or sludge. 
Nothing is left of the people’s homes but those use- 
less fragments of wall and confused masses of 
débris, The schools, on which Bulgarian peasants 
justly pride themselves, are gutted. The churches are 
in most cases burnt, and in all cases desecrated. The 
eyes in their pictures are put out, the lamps and 
ancient carvings shattered ; the sanctuaries have been 
used as stables for horses, and the altars are befouled 
with unspeakable abominations. 


When the burnings began (it was generally in the 
first or second week of August) all who could not 
escape quick enough were butchered among the houses 
and the surrounding fields. At Mokreni, close to the 
mountain town of Klisura, 120 were thus killed, and 
the bodies of many are still lying unburied, because the 
villagers dare notbury them. At the smaller village of 
Bobista I saw the skulls andother bones of the massacred 
lying at random among the broken tiles, where the dogs 
had dragged them to gnaw. The survivors of the 
massacre had in nearly all cases come down from the 
caves aud woods in the mountains a few weeks before 
I arrived, and some were living by beggary in such 
towns as Monastir, Klisura, and Ochrida. But the 
greater number had returned to their ruins, or were 
just returning under an order from the Sultan that they 
must go and begin rebuilding at once. To assist them 
in this task he has, as is well known, bestowed on them 
a grant which affords them in some cases 15s. to 30s. 
a house, according to size, half to be paid now and 
half on completion, That grant is one of the queerest 
mockeries of magnanimity ever invented, and it is to 
the credit of many villages, especially north of Ochrida, 
that they have absolutely refused ‘‘the Butcher's” bene- 
volence. But whether by choice or compulsion, most ofthe 
people are now back among their ruins, as I said. 
There they are thatching over any corners they ¢an 





find among the ruined walls to serve as shelters against 


wind and frost and snow. For thatch they have only 
short straw and reeds and the stalks of maize. For 
covering they have nothing at all but the clothes in 
which they escaped on the day when the troops and 
armed neighbours destroyed their village. For food 
they have nothing but the vanishing store of maize or 
rye that was saved from the burnt granaries or has 
been gathered from the rotting crops that still stood 
in early August; and in some few cases, where the 
Kaimakam was a man of some justice and energy, 
as at Ochrida, a certain small percentage of the 
stolen cattle has been recovered from _ the 
Turkish villagers around. In most villages I in- 
quired how long their store would keep them 
alive. The furthest limit was a month; the average 
was ten days ora fortnight ; in some cases less. I am 
myself convinced that this week the pinch of famine 
will be felt in nearly all the villages, and the process of 
extermination by hunger and cold will begin. 


The Macedonian Relief Fund is at present the only 
sign of any effort to save the people from such a death. 
When I came away they had established depots at 
Monastir under the American missionary, Mr. Bond, at 
Florina under the French Sisters of Mercy, at Klisura 
under the Lazarist priest, Father Proy, at Resna under 
a Greek agent of the mission, and at Ochrida under the 
Bulgarian Bishop. Mr. Haskell, another American mis- 
sionary, was also visiting the Debritza district for them 
and at Ochrida Mr. and Mrs. Brailsford had made their 
headquarters for the direction of the whole. Of their 
work in creating a decent hospital for the wounded, in 
visiting the most remote and distressed districts, in in- 
spiring and organising the endeavours of everyone con- 
nected with the Fund, and administering their own 
separate depét in the town, I cannot here speak as 
highly as I think. As I said, the Fund is the one sign 
of hope and human sympathy to the thousands of 
human beings in these burnt villages, who are now ex- 
posed to miserable suffering and, possibly, to death, by 
cold and hunger. With the amount already contri- 
buted very much has been done ; but it is nothing com- 
pared to what remains. Without fear of contradiction 
we may estimate the homeless and destitute at 60,000. 
My own belief is that 100,000 is the truer figure for 
Monastir vilayet alone, and to save these people from 
death and start them fresh with some sort of a chance 
in spring we demand at least £100,000. 


By those who worship authority, no matter what 
oppression it entails, it will be objected that the people 
are insurgents, and that our fund is keeping rebels 
alive. Itis perfectly true. A great number of these 
people are insurgents, and it is just because they are 
rebels that they are worth keeping alive. Under no 
Government does a man become an insurgent for 
nothing, and the Bulgarian peasant whose spirit was 
too broken to rise at any opportunity against the pro- 
longed oppression of Turkish misrule would be 
unworthy of assistance, though even then we might 
give him ordinary pity. If there is no rising, the friends 
of the Turk say there is no grievancs; if there is a 
rising, they call upon heaven and earth to stampit out as 
foul rebellion. But they are not going to haveit both ways. 
Norace has yet shaken off the shame of the Turkish 
despotism unless it has risen and struck the blow 
itself. That Macedonia will at length be delivered is 
as certain as that Greece was freed at last, and 
Bulgaria, and finally Crete. Then people will begin to 
talk about heroic resistance, and to extol the race that 
staked its all upon the struggle. For the moment it is 


to ordinary human kindness that we appeal ; but beyond 
the pity for human suffering we are moved by our 
admiration for the men and women who, in their own 
favourite phrase, would rather walk down to the sea 
and drown than continue to live such a life as theirs 
has been under the Turkish Power, 
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POLLYBAGLAN, 


LONE it stood, outside the world, remote and 

desolate, washed by a sea of heather, just where 

the sluggish Forth, meandering slowly like a stream of 

oil through Flanders Moss, had formed a grassy link, 

but not of those which, as the saying went, were worth 
a knight’s fee in the north. 

In times gone by, the moss which in most places 
marches with the Forth, leaving a narrow ribbon of 
green turf, had been drained off, and floated down the 
stream, exposing in its place some acres of stiff clay and 
a dull, whitish scaur. In these, the steading stood like 
some lacustrine dwelling, on the river’s edge, shut from 
the world by moss. Moss, moss, and still more moss, 
which rose piled like a snow wreath to the west, and 
south, and east, whilst on the north the high clay 
bank sank steep into the flood. 

The drumly water flowed between banks of peat, 
through which at intervals a whitish clay peeped out, 
like strata ina mine. Slowly it flowed in many wind- 
ings towards the sea, cutting the Flanders Moss across, 
receiving, as it went, the streams which gurgled deep 
below the surface of the ground, forming canyons in 
miniature and issuing out to join the river through a 
dense growth of bulrushes, rank growing coltsfoot, 
and low alder bushes. The deep black pools on which 
the foam brought by the current slowly whirled round 
and round before it took its course down stream were 
menacing in their intensity of gloom. Rarely the sun 
fell right upon them, and when it did its light never 
appeared to pierce the water, which seemed to 
turn it back again, as if the bottom held some 
mystery down in its amber depths. Perhaps in ages 
past some Celtic fishers, paddling their coracles, had 
chosen out the place to build their cottary, remote from 
all mankind and inaccessible. But having chosen, with 
the instinct of their race, they gave a name to it which, 
strange and incoherent to the Saxon ear, to them was 
typical of the chief feature of the place. Stream of the 
ragweed it was dubbed by the rude settlers, perhaps 
when all Moss Flanders was a forest, stretching to the 
sea. And still the ragweed grew luxuriantly in the stiff 
soil, commemorating the keen eyes of the first settlers, 
although the meaning of the name had been long lost, 
and twisted by the Anglo-Saxon tongue past recogni- 
tion by the Celt. 

The road which wound about in the white clayey 
soil between the banks of moss which shut out the 
horizon was laid on faggots, and in places drew so 
near the river’s bank that a cart’s hody passing seemed 
to overhang the stream. Such as it was, this track 
was the sole link with the unquiet world which had its 
being on the far side of the great moss. But that the 
quiet of the mossland farm should not too easily be 
broken by swift contact with mankind, the path ran up 
and down to every house upon the moss, making 
strange zigzags and parabolas, till it emerged at last on 
the high road. Carts in the winter time sunk to their 
axles, whilst in summer horses’ feet stuck in the cracks 
formed in the sun-baked earth. 

But though the road was bad, to make communi- 
cation still more difficult at intervals rough farm gates 
barred the way. Hung loosely, and secured by rusty 
back-band chains of carts, or formed of barked and 
crooked oak poles stuck into horseshoes in a rugged 
post, they either forced you to dismount, and pull 
laboriously each bar from its confining horseshoe, or 
tempted you to open them on horseback, when their 
schauchling hinges and bad balance usually drove them 
on your horse’s hocks as you essayed to pass, 

When all the obstacles were overcome and you had 
reached your goal and slithered through the clay which 
formed the fields between the river and the moss, the 
world seemed leagues away. That is, the ancient world 
in which men plough and reap and sow, watching the 


weather as a fisherman watches the shaking of his sail, 
possessed one, and real things resumed their sway, 
whilst agiotage and politics, with arts and sciences, 
fell to their proper value in the great scheme of life. 
The scanty crop of oats, growing like rice in water 
which seemed to lie eternally in the depressions of the 
clay, although the dwellers in the farm averred that it 
‘* seeped bonnily awa’ at the back en’,” became as 
all-important as the Stock Exchange. The meagre 
turnips and potatoes, drooping and blackening with 
disease, between whose furrows persicaria and 
fumitory grew, moved one’s compassion, and excited 
admiration for the men who, in the fight with Nature, 
wrung a livelihood from such unfruitful soil. Fences 
there naturally were none, but piles of brushwood 
fastened with rusty wire to ragged posts did duty for 
them, whilst broken ploughs, and carts which had 
seen weary service on the clayey roads, stood in the 
gaps and did as well as gates. 

Some scattered drain-pipes lying in the fields looked 
like the relics of a battlefield of agriculture, in which 
the forces of the modern world had been defeated in 
the contest with the moss. 

But road and drain-pipes, thatched farmhouse 
and broken fences, stunted crop and wind-hacked ash 
tree growing by the farm were but the outward signs, 
whilst the interior significance lay in the billowing 
moss, the sluggish river, and in the background of the 
lumpy hills, which from the steading seemed to rise 
sheer from the heathy sea. 

Vaguely the steading and the cultivated land stood 
out for progress; the broken carts and twisted ploughs 
seemed to stretch out their hands to Charing Cross ; 
but moss and mountain, river flowing deep, the equi- 
setum growing on its banks, and the sweet gale, its 
leaves all wet with mist, reminded one that the for- 
gotten past still lived in spite of us. 

Deep in the soughing of the wind, waving the 
heath with furrows and shaking out the dry brown 
seeds on the black soil, came the sighs of a race whose 
joys were tinged with melancholy, and in the mists 
which crept along the faces of the hills its spirit seemed 
to brood, making the dwellers in the land appear as 
out of place as a poor Indian dressed in a torn frock 
coat and with an eagle’s feather stuck in a hard felt 
hat looks in a frontier town. 

The tussocks of the heather were not made for 
boots to tread upon, nor the few acres of poor soil, 
redeemed at many times their worth fee simple, to be 
sown in a fourfold rotation, or to have top dressing and 
bone manure shot from an agricultural machine upon 
their clay. A pair of Highland garrons ouyht to have 
scratched the surface of the ground, yoked to some 
pristine plough by ropes which cut into their chests, or 
harrowed witha thorn bush, and the broken implements 
which lay about but seemed to accentuate the undying 
presence of an older world. But as the place in which 
aman is set to live always proves stronger than his 
race or creed, the dweller in the farm, though not a 
Highlander, had put on all the exterior and not a few 
of the interior graces of the Celt. 

Tall and shock-headed and freckled on the red 
patches of the skin which a rough crop of beard and 
whiskers left exposed, his eyes looked out upon the 
world as if he had a sort of second sight begot of 
whisky and of loneliness. His monstrous hands hung 
almost to his knees, which in their turn stuck forward 
in the way a horse’s hock sticks back, but for all that 
he crossed the moss as lightly as a mountain hare 
springs through the snow before a collie dog. Although 
his feet, encased in heavy boots, looked more adapted 
for the muddy roads which wound through his domain 
than for the heather, he seemed to have become, 
during his life-long sojourn in the place, as light 
of foot as any clansman on whose feet in the old times 
the dun deer’s hide wastied to form a mocassin. The 
country people said that he was ‘ awfu’ soople for his 
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years,” which may have been some five and forty, or, 
on the other hand, threescore, for nothing told his age, 
and that he was a “‘ lightsome traveller,” not that his 
travels ever carried him more than ten miles from Polly- 
baglan, but then with us to travelis to walk. Withal a 
swimmer, an unusual thing amongst the older genera- 
tion in Menteith. 

‘*Ye ken, man laird, whiles I just dive richt to the 
bottom o’ a linn, and set doon there; ye’d think it was 
the inside o’ the Fairy Hill. Trooties, ye ken, and 
saumon, and they awfu’ pike, a’ comin’ round ye, and 
thae bits of water weeds, wagging aboot like lairch 
trees in the blast. I mind ae time, I stoppit doon nigh 
aboot half an hour. Maybe no just sae much, ye ken, 
me time gaes awfu’ quick when ye’re at the bottom o’ 
a linn, 

These talents and his skill in walking on the moss, 
together with his love of broken carts for gates, did 
not perhaps go far towards making him an agriculturist 
such as a landlord loves, but looking back into the 
past, although his rent was often in arrear, he laid up, 
so to speak, and quite unconsciously, a real treasure 
for his laird, which, though moth may corrupt, no thief 
would waste his time by breaking through to steal, as 
it lies gathering dust on the top shelf of someone’s 
library. 

And as the older life had entered into the body of 
the Lowland ‘‘bodach,” making him seem a Highlander 
in all but speech, so had it filled the air of the oasis in 
the peaty moss that the dry reeds upon the river banks 
were turned to chanters, and gave out their laments 
for the forgotten namers of the land. 

Well did they call it by the name Menteith, the 
district of the moss, for moss invaded the whole strath, 
filling the space which once had been a sea with 
waves of heather and bog asphodel. Stretching from 
Meiklewood it kissed the Clach-nan-Lung. Lapping 
the edges of the hills upon the north and south shores 
of the heathy sea, it put a peaty bridle on the 
Forth, and from its depths at evening and at morn 
rose a white vapour which transformed it into 
a misty archipelago, upon whose waves the lonely 
steading rode, like the enchanted islands which old 
mariners descried, only to lose again into the fog at 
the first shift of wind. Birch trees and firs reflected on 
the mirage of the mist floated like parachutes, and 
heath and sky were joined together by the vapoury pall 
which brooded on the moss, billowing and boiling as 
if some cauldron in the bowels of the earth was belching 
forth its steam. Fences were blotted out, roads 
disappeared, and from the moss strange noises rose, 
as Forth lapped sullenly up against the bank where 
Pollybaglan stood. 

R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET. 
‘© 7 ALLED by the confidence of his Majesty, I assume 
Cc to-day the office of Minister of the Interior. The 
programme of the Government, which I intend to carry out, 
is drawn up to respect all liberties, to efficaciously protect 
all rights, to rigorously watch over the public administra- 
tions, to ensure their most scrupulous correctness, without, 
however, the Government intervening in the struggles of 
local parties as long as they remain within the law, and to 
promote by all possible means the greatest welfare of the 
less rich classes.” These few words are the personifica- 
tion of the man who is now again at the helm of affairs in 
Italy, and of his political creed, to which, as former experi- 
ence has proved, he will adhere most tenaciously, no matter 
what the: difficulties be and how great the risks he may 
encounter. 
Giovanni Giolitti, the new Premier, has already gained 
a reputation for his steadfastness in what he considers the 








true spirit of Liberalism and*the democratic programme 
adapted to his country, so that he is often called the “ man 
of iron ” or the “ steel Colossus,” the latter being an allusion 


to his immense frame. His Cabinet is not exactly what all 
expected from him, nor what he himself wished; but the 
fault is not his, as everybody unanimously recognises, in- 
cluding even his bitterest adversaries. 

Giolitti is an able statesman worthy of being the 
Premier of King Victor Emmanuel III., who, ascending the 
throne which was still stained by what was called the most 
horrible crime of the century, resisted all the insistence of 
the reactionary parties (who tried to take advantage of that 
situation to push the country again into the hands of the 
Conservatives) and plainly showed his preferences by say- 
ing that he much enjoyed the Parliamentary speeches of 
Signor Berenini, one of the Socialist Deputies, and then 
calling to power the Zanardelli-Giolitti Cabinet, the most 
Liberal which Italy has ever had. 

The new Premier, forming the second Cabinet in 
which he participates during the present reign, intended to 
demonstrate practically that the Monarchy of Savoy in 
Italy, with a modern and enlightened ruler on the throne, 
is open to all parties, which—no matter how bold their 
programme—honestly wish to work for the greatness of the 
country and for the prosperity of the people. With this 
idea in view he went so far as to ask Signor Turati, the 
well-known leader of the Socialists, and some of his friends 
to enter the Cabinet, a proposal which only a few years 
ago would have been put down to the raving of a lunatic. 
It must be remembered that if the great majority of the 
Italian people had not rebelled against the system of the 
Conservatives who were in power only five years ago, 
Signor Turati, who was in prison and condemned to solitary 
confinement in a dungeon of the Castle of Pallanza, would 
still, if alive, have seven years more to spend there, guilty 
of that crime of love of liberty and democratic doctrines 
for which he has now been asked to become a Minister of 
his Majesty. He refused, merely because he thinks that 
the time has not yet come in Italy for the Socialists to go 
to power, with the possibility of victoriously carrying out 
the fundamental part of their programme. ‘Then Signor 
Giolitti turned to the Radicals, a group. which has never 
yet directly participated in the government of the 
country, although its programme does not practically 
differ from that of the Liberals, of which it is 
the advance wing, because it is composed of young 
enterprising elements rather than because there exists 
any essential difference of opinion. Signor Giolitti 
wished to have the best of them try the respon- 
sibility of government, thus rejuvenating the political life 
of the country and the methods of government by an 
infusion of new blood and of energetic forces, which in the 
past had been wasted in useless and obstructive agitation. 
Several Radicals had already accepted portfolios in the 
new Cabinet, which was practically formed and greeted 
with universal sympathy, as even the opponents wished tu 
see what would come of such an experiment, when—appa- 
rently on account of polemics which arose over the non- 
Radical members of the Cabinet, but in reality because of 
the dissensions among the extreme parties, the Radicals 
were obliged to retire from the Ministry. 

Signor Turati, in a clever article in his paper, the 
Critica Sociale, attributes the failure of the Extreme 
Left to the disunion which corrodes and paralyses it, the 
struggle over principles having been replaced by that 
over men, so that the Radicals are divided into two factions, 
not with differences of opinion, but of leaders, one follow- 
ing Deputy Sacchi and the other Deputy Marcora, while 
the Socialists, says Signor Turati, “have forgotten the 
proletariat, and for the preoccupation over things have sub- 
stituted the exaltation or demolition of men, the ques- 
tion which excites them being whether they must follow 
Ferri or Turati.” 

Signor Giolitti having seen his cherished project fall 
through, notwithstanding all his efforts and all his good 
will, might have renounced the fatigue and unpleasant- 
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ness of forming an Administration under such conditions, 
his personal Parliamentary standing being at stake, as 
by retiring he would ultimately have acquired more 
strength and prestige. But he thought, no matter 
how difficult it was, that he had a high duty 
to accomplish towards the country, his party, and 
the King, and that he ought not to desert his 
post, or lower the flag of Liberalism entrusted to his 
strong hands. When, six months ago, he left the Zanar- 
delli Cabinet he was the leader in Parliament of the 
majority supporting the Government. The late Premier 
having been obliged to retire, not for a vote against him 
given by the Chamber, but for reasons of health, it is only 
natural that the King should have charged the leader of 
the majority to form the new Ministry, so that if Signor 
Giolitti had declared himself incapable of doing this, it 
would have meant that he was no more master of that same 
majority, thus obliging the King, even perhaps against his 
will, to call upon the Opposition. This to Signor Giolitti 
would have seemed desertion, almost treason, against his 
temperament and contrary to his staunch loyalty ; therefore 
he decided to form a Cabinet almost entirely composed of 
new elements taken from the Liberal Party, with the 
intention of presenting themselves before Parliament and 
the country with a programme which is and will remain 
just the same as that which would have been formulated 
had the Radicals remained in the Cabinet. 

This, however, embittered more and more the cam- 
paign undertaken by the intransigent Socialists against the 
new Administration, and especially against the Minister 
of Finance, Signor Rosano, whom the Avanti openly ac- 
cused of corruption, giving such particulars about the case 
that the unfortunate man, in a moment of despair, com- 
mitted suicide, not having the courage to prove his inno- 
cence by accusing a member of his family, as he would 
have had to do. 

In the new Ministry only two of its members have 
already been Ministers, the Premier and Signor Luzzatti, 
the great economist and financier, while all the others are 
new men and comparatively young for Italy ; Professor Or 
lando, Minister of Public Instruction, and Signor Tedesco, 
Minister of Public Works, being forty-two years old; Signor 
Rava, Minister of Agriculture, forty-five; Count Stelluti- 
Scala, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, forty-six ; 
Senator Tittoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs, about fifty ; 
and the others between fifty and sixty. They are all espe- 
cially competent in the departments for which they have 
been chosen, except the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whom 
the Premier selected purposely among the ablest politicians, 
Senator Tittoni gained a great reputation for the way he 
governed Naples as Prefect, but he has had no experience 
i international policy, and is therefore well fitted to give 
it a new direction better corresponding to the progressive 
feeling and peaceful aspirations of the country. Quod est 
in volts. 

SALVATORE CoRTESI. 

Rome, November 23. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE week has witnessed a great change in the poli- 
tical situation. A few days ago it seemed as if 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s flirtation with Mr. Balfour 
were going to play Mr. Chamberlain’s game and destroy 
the force of Free Trade Unionism, The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech at Queen’s Hall has altered all 
that and given an aspect of unity and sincerity to the 
movement. This is surely a very important event. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach, with all his gifts, is nota 
leader of men; ‘‘ the Duke,” with all his disabilities, is. 
Moreover, the Duke’s mind and interest have always 


been a matter of contention between the two parties. 
Both sides have struggled over them in turn, and much 
has come of the issue of the fight. When the Liberals 
had them they kept a certain powerful strain of English 
opinion on their side. When Mr. Gladstone failed to re- 
tain them those forces went over to Conservatism. Now 
again ‘‘ the Duke” throws his weight definitely into 
one scale—as we think into the right scale. We shall 
all watch with the greatest attention to see what weight 
our typical Man of the Centre carries with him in the 
England of 1903—a changed England, let us remember, 
from that of 1880 and 1886. 
fal * * * * 

As for the nature of the Duke’s pronouncement 
there can be no doubt. The feeling that lay behind it 
—the Duke’s personal judgment on Mr. Balfour’s and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct—was developed without 
disguise or reserve. The Duke made it perfectly clear 
that neither on the ground of Retaliation nor of Pro- 
tective food taxes nor of colonial preferences would he 
concede an inch of substantial footing. His resolution 
was expressed not only in the careful form and matter 
of the argument, which showed an admirable apprecia- 
tion of the Free Trade case, but in the speaker’s 
determined and most definite phrasing and almost 
vehement manner. The’Duke, for all his slow blood 
and rather cross-grained manner, is never an unin- 
teresting speaker. On Thursday night he was some- 
thing more, and I found myself forgetting the material 
of his speech in my interest in his personality and my 
endeavour to seize and explain the sources of his hold 
on the English people. The best testimony to his 


power was the attitude of his audience, which 
began by being rather chill and puzzled and 


by degrees were drawn into complete and vivid 
sympathy with him. He will now, of course, super- 
sede all the more timid counsellors in the Free Trade 
section of Unionism. His social weight and political 
experience make that inevitable, and ensure that hence- 
forth the men who adhere to his banner will be no 
longer a watching force, but a fighting one. I need 
not say how deeply that fact must influence our politics ; 
above all, how it must affect the two considerations 
which are in all men’s minds—the course of next session 
and the date of the General Election. Now that the 
Duke has come out, the line of waiting tactics on the 
Liberal side is exhausted and a union of voting 
strengths in the two wings of the Free Trade army 
assured. 


m * . * * 


I hear a good deal of opinion on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s campaign. Naturally it is much divided, and 
each man tries to read into the great Brummagem 
progress what he desires to see. But I find most men 
astonished at the extravagance of its personal claims, 
the ‘‘exalted” tone of the speaker, and the way in 
which the whole political situation is made to move 
round his private exigencies and convenience. I am 
told that he contemplates a still more astounding 
development, and that when the English tour is over 
there is to be a pilgrimage to the colonies, with the 
object of bringing back to this countrya popular mandate 
for Imperial Protection. Personally I doubt whether 
Mr. Chamberlain will venture on a step which would 
be extremely distasteful to men like Mr. Reid and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and might be regarded by them as an 
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interference with Canadian and 
Australian politics. - But it is not easy to set bounds to 
the march of Mr. Chamberlain’s ambitions, and I 
have no doubt he is stimulated by the fact—and it is 
a fact—that he finds he touches what I may 
call the common thought of his time, and gets a 
tremendous response from a volume of opinion or pre- 
judice which he thinks is the nation. There he makes 
his great mistake. But he adapts himself with great 
skill to the two conditions which are against Free 
Trade: first, that the surface facts—or, rather, false- 
hoods—point to Protection, and that you have got to 
go a little deeper for the Free Trade case; and, 
secondly, that it is easy to talk of trade in the Jingo 
dialect. His own character makes him an ideal 
exponent of such a case, and his clearness of style gives 
him a further advantage. This is what we lack on the 
Free Trade side. We assume too much; our speakers, 
able as they are, do not explain and illustrate the 
simpler truths of the controversy—perhaps, indeed, 
they have themselves not quite realised them. Indeed, 
the best answer to Chamberlainism I have seen is 
supplied in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Aberdeen. 
Mr. George has Mr. Chamberlain’s fire and freshness, 
and he has also his gift of getting at the mind and 


fancy of the people and making a subject live to them. 
* 7 * * * 


unconstitutional 


Talking of speeches, I was interested in noting the 
contrast between Mr. Robson’s acute and most bril- 
liantly-phrased argument on Retaliation at the National 
Liberal Club the other night and the following ora- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, the great American politician. I 
found myself charmed and interested, and yet puzzled. 
Mr. Bryan is clearly a very honest man. He has the 
equipment of an orator: a beautiful voice, in perfect 
training, a presence full of refinement and dignity, and 
one of the faces—like Mr. Gladstone’s, or Lord Rose- 
bery’s, or Sir Henry Irving’s—which instantly hold 
men’s eyes and stimulate their imaginations. The 
material of the speech was astonishingly simple, the 
form of it very fine. Yet I could not help wondering 
whether the American people still took their politics on 
the primitive lines of Mr. Bryan's thought. The appeal 
to first principles is always the best thing in the best 
men’s speeches, and yet I should have expected a more 
subtle intellectual basis, a more modern outlook, 
from a figure of the power and fame of Mr. Bryan. 
It is there, indeed, that one realises the difference 
between our Parliamentary system and the wider 
popular appeal of American democracy. No one could 
imagine Mr. Gladstone talking as Mr. Bryan talked, 
and yet the two men’s ultimate views about politics 
must have been strikingly similar. 

* * * * * 

I am told the Government are rather anxious to 
minimise the scope of their strange Thibetan adven- 
ture, and that at present at least they disclaim any 
intention of going to Lhassa. Probably their aim is 
the definite annexation of the Chumbi valley, and they 
will avoid the mountainous regions. But there is 
plainly a new movement in Indian exterior policy, the 
key to which exists only partly in the arrogant 
Thibetan advance, and more definitely in the nervous 
agitation of Lord Curzon’s movements on the littoral 
of the Persian Gulf, and in still more perturbed 
thoughts concerning the Afghan frontier. That Russia 
is again giving trouble no one can, I suppose, deny ; 





or that her Eastern diplomacy is increasingly cynical 
and faithless. But I am afraid we are witnessing 


serious changes in our own methods of meeting it. 
* * + * * 


Mr. Nevinson’s striking account of the desolation 
wrought by the Turk in Macedonia reads, I am afraid, 
too like the record of the devastation of South Africa 
by the British army. Barring the lust and savagery— 
of which, of course, the British army has never been 
accused —the task of clearance assigned to the forces 
was ineffect the same. And that, curiously enough, is 
the plea of the Turk. Reproached with this act of 
laying waste a province, Hilmi Pasha turned to Mr. 
Nevinson and said that they were only doing what we 
had done in South Africa. That is also the Sultan’s 
argument against the Powers. Never has an error in 
policy brought swifter retribution than the act of the 
most civilised of Powers in going back two centuries 
in the practice of war. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE FRENCH LINEN WEAVERS UNDER 
PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In his speech at Nottingham Mr. Morley called 
attention to the condition of the linen weavers on strike 
at Armentiéres, in the Department of Le Nord, and quoted 
some remarkable figures with reference to the earnings of the 
French textile workers. As the struggle, now happily ter- 
minated by the intervention of the Government, possesses 
a real bearing upon the fiscal controversy at home, I may 
be permitted to set forth some particulars in the columns 
of The Speaker. 

In the year 1889 a scale of wages was agreed upon 
between the linen manufacturers and their operatives in 
the Armentiéres district. Two years later the employers 
commenced to agitate for increased duties upon foreign 
linen, with the result that in the new tariff introduced in 
1892 by M. Méline, the duties were raised to a point ade- 
quate to afford the industry complete protection against 
foreign competition. But as the especial object of the tariff 
was to concede the demands of the agricultural interest, 
the duties on imported food stuffs were at the same time 
raised to such a height that the cost of living was at once 
enhanced. ‘The position, therefore, of the wage-earning 
class was considerably worse than before. 

The essential point in the case of the linen weavers is 
that in demanding higher tariffs on their products the em- 
ployers expressly admitted that the condition of their 
workers was unsatisfactory. “Give us Protection,” they 
urged, “and we shall be placed in 4 position to pay a 
living wage to those dependent upon the industry.” ‘To 
quote a journal which is not usually friendly to labour 
movements: “Our manufacturers have their periods of 
frankness; it is when they come to Parliament to obtain 
protective duties. Then, in order to secure their demands, 
they exhibit to the gaze of the country the miseries of the 
workers, and the great proprietors of spinning and weaving 
factories, who cannot very well display to the Chamber the 
splendour of their own fortunes, hold up instead to the 
public gaze the wretched workmen in their mills. They 
say, ‘ We cannot pay the workers the wage which humanity 
and reason demand; help us in order that the workman 
may be enabled to live, in order that national industry may 
prosper.’” And moved by this appeal the State came to 
their rescue. 

But what has been the effect of the Méline ‘Tariff? 
It is true that the linen manufacturers have increased their 
output since 1892 very largely. Protected against foreign 
competition they have enlarged their mills, production has 
augmented all round, stocks have accumulated, profits have 
fallen, and the economic condition of the trade is deplor- 
able. If the pictures drawn by the employers in any 
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degree correspond to the facts, the capital invested is 
quite unremunerative. So far as the manufacturers them- 
selves are concerned, Protection for them has been a com- 
plete failure. \ 

What, however, of the workers, whose lot was to be 
bettered by the exclusion of the foreigner from the French 
market? Have they found that the absence of foreign 
goods has assured them steady work and higher wages? 
The official figures show that, whereas the production has 
increased since 1889 from £3,500,000 worth to £'5,400,000 
worth annually, the workers have not derived any substan- 
tial benefit. Out of 12,000 workers who find employment 
in the Armentiéres factories, the significant fact stands 
forth that no fewer than 7,327 are under eighteen years of 
age. In other words, the industry is carried on by the 
employment of juvenile labour. Investigations carried on 
by the Zemps have brought to light, moreover, the fact 
that for years past there has been a constant tendency to 
substitute female for male labour. 

Increasingly severe competition, in fact, among the 
employers in the home market has been accompanied by 
a well-marked disposition to reduce the cost of labour to 
the lowest possible level. M. Jaurés assured the Chamber 
that, as a matter of fact, even the scale of wages adopted in 
1889, before the Méline Tariff had come into operation, 
had in some cases been departed from. “It seems, gentle- 
men,” he said, “that the employers have been able to 
profit by the high wall of Protection which Parliament and 
the country have accorded them—not in the exclusive in- 
terest of an oligarchy of industrie/s, but in the interests of 
production generally—they have been in a position to raise 
the moderate scale of wages existing since 1889. But 
when I state that not only have they not raised this scale, 
but that they have systematically profited by the great ad- 
vantage given them by the tariff to reduce wages, I have 
the right to defend the strikers against such practices.” 

The wages of an Armentitres weaver amount to from 
1s. 5 14d. to 2s. 6d. per day, on piece work ; bobbin winders 
earn from 10s. to 12s. 6d. a week, and warpers from 
12s. 6d. to 20s. rod. weekly. A man and his wife may 
earn in exceptional cases 21s. to 22s., and the representa- 
tive of Le Z’emps found that the household expenses were 
as follows: Rent, 3s. 6!4d.; ten loaves of bread at 4o 
centimes, one from the Assistance Publique, 3s. 4d.; coal, 
2s. 6d.; meat, 2s. 11d.; butter, 114lb., at 1 frane 5oc., 
Is. 10%4d.; groceries, '4lb. coffee, 1lb. sugar, 2 litres 
petrol, soap, &c., 2s. 11d.; potatoes, 1s. 5%4d.; children’s 
clothing, 1s. rod. ; husband’s Sunday allowance, 1s. 10d. ; 
tobacco, 5d. Nothing is set down for their own clothing. 
How they make both ends meet is a mystery to be solved 
by those who depict the lot of the worker in Protectionist 
countries in such glowing colours. Is there anything in 
the description, however, calculated to induce the British 
linen weaver to change his lot ? 

The French Chamber, appalled at the disclosures 
during the recent debate, voted in favour of a Government 
inquiry. Having taxed the many for the benefit of a few 
capitalists, it is equally prepared to tyrannise over the few 
at the bidding of the many. Such a proceeding under 
Protection is perfectly logical, for, as the Z'’emps admir- 
ably puts it, “ Protectionism is the Socialism of the wealthy, 
and Socialism is the Protectionism of the poor.”—Yours, 
«e., 

E.R. D. 


SUNDAY RABBIT-COURSING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—Wishing to see for myself what goes on at the 
‘sport ” of rabbit-coursing, I took train on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 15, to Worcester Park Station, whence a 
walk of about a mile leads to the field where the entertain- 
ment is provided. Here was soon gathered together an 
assembly of about three hundred “ sportsmen,” mostly lads 
and larrikins. There was a large number of dogs, chiefly 


of the “ whippet ” breed, and many of them carefully clothed 
after the manner of greyhounds. The ear was assailed 
with the noise of continual barking and the nose by whiffs 
from a neighbouring sewage farm. After we had waited 
some little time a van was drawn on to the ground heavily 
laden with large shallow hampers packed with live rabbits. 
Three or four of these hampers were brought forward to the 
starting point ; a stout gentleman who carried a revolver, and 
appeared to “boss the show,” gave the order to “ get be- 
hind the ropes,” some juvenile and promising bookmakers 
mounted on stools, and the fun commenced. Two dogs 
are led to the starting point amidst shouts of “ I'll lay three 
to one,” “ I'll lay seven to four,” &c., quite in the approved 
sporting style. A man opens a sort of trap-door in the lid 

of one of the hampers, seizes one of the cowering rabbits 
by the skin of his back, presents it to each dog alternately— 
in order, I presume, to excite him to the utmost—runs with 
it, still held in one hand by the skin of the back, some 
thirty-five yards, and then flings it down, whereupon a shot 
is fired from the revolver, the dogs are released, and race 
madly for the prey. What follows requires some explana- 
tion. Let it be remembered that these are, or were, wild 
rabbits, among the most timorous of wild creatures; that 
they have undergone the horrible experience of being driven 
from their burrows by the ferret some days (and who shall 
say how many days ?) before; that they have been sent by 
rail to town; that they are carted to the scene of action 

closely packed in hampers; and that they are, for a long 
time previously to being “ coursed,” surrounded by shout- 
ing men and barking dogs. Let it further be remembered 

that the ferreted rabbit imprisoned with a crowd of his 
miserable fellows refuses to feed, and that, after all this, 

weak, dazed, and half paralysed with fear, he is “ dumped 
down ” in the middle of a strange field. The result is what 
might be expected. He can hardly run, and knows not 
where torun. Some come straight back into the mouths of 
the dogs, others make a feeble attempt to seek shelter in 
the distant hedge. But the result is always the same; in 
a few seconds the dogs are upon him. The first seizes him 
by the back or hind quarters; the second, overtaking the 
first, and not to be baulked of his share of the prey, grabs 
the victim by the head or shoulders. Then ensues a tug- 
of-war, during which the miserable rabbit is frequently more 
than half disembowelled before he is taken, still alive or 
half alive, from the jaws of the dogs. Not one escapes ; 

he is not given a chance. One that was put down a few 
yards in front of two very young dogs, who were evidently 
new to the business, might have got away, but when this 
was seen a large dog was at once sent after the fugitive. I 

am told that at North-country meetings when a puppy is 
entered a rabbit is frequently mutilated by having a leg 
broken or an eye put out, but I saw nothing of this at 
Worcester Park. I should mention that I was joined by a 
friend from New Malden, well known in the neighbourhood 
for his humanitarian efforts, and that we were at once 
“spotted” as alien interlopers and looked at askance in 
consequence. Possibly the result was greater caution in 
the management of the proceedings. But we saw quite 
enough. Fifteen wretched creatures were done to death in 
forty-five minutes, and the “ sport” goes on all day, and 
every Sunday ! I counted the steps taken by the man who 
ran forward with each rabbit, and never did they exceed 
thirty-five. A really wild rabbit in his own familiar haunts 
might have had some chance at that, but these poor cower- 
ing things—tortured to make a hooligan’s holiday! The 
mere monotony of it was sickening; and yet when a bill is 
brought into Parliament to make such abominations illegal, 
a noble lord, one of the pillars of the Jockey Club, de- 
nounces it because it “ would interfere with the amusements 
of our less fortunate brethren, and prohibit any form of 
excitement which would tend to alleviate the monotony of 
their lives”! (Lord Durham in the House of Lords. Datly 
News of May 1g last.) Why not go back to cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting at once ?—Yours, &c., 


G. G GREENWOOD. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


THE JACOBEAN WORLD. 
I. 

T is a high compliment to a novelist, and an indication 
of his triumph, when we can say that he has 
created a new world ; although from the circumstance 
that we say it only of the comic novelists, it has, I 
suppose, also a suggestion of limitation. A novelist 
whose characters for the most part behave like real 
people escapes the compliment ; their world is also ours. 
We do not talk of Thackeray’s world, of George Eliot’s 
world. But we talk often of Dickens's world, which; 
however, is sufficiently near the real thing to provide us 
almost every day with comparisons simplifying the 
description of the more eccentric strangers: ‘‘ He was 
rather like Cousin Feenix,” we remark ; or, ‘‘ He has 
a touch of Mr. Toots,” and so on. This means that 
Dickens’s love of eccentricity so impregnated his 
characters as to give them all a suspicion of family 
resemblance, branding them of his world rather more 
perhaps than of ours. Mr. Jacobs, whose new book, 
Odd Craft,* 1 have been reading, also thus stamps his 
seafaring men and villagers ; and we shall soon be 
talking of ‘‘the Jacobs world” too. Not that he—or 
not that Dickens—is false to life, but that both, liking 
people to be as they like them, tone up life a little to 
please their own sense of fun. It is one of the differences 
between the realist and the romancist, that the roman- 
cist wants to give himself pleasure as well as his reader. 

The realist is more concerned to do only his duty. 

II. 

I wish that one might enter the Jacobs world now 
and then, instead of going to Switzerland, or Scotland, 
or the other dull countries where one makes formal 
holiday. But I fear it is not to be; I fear that the 
difference between fact and Mr. Jacobs’s presentation 
of it will never be bridged. I have sat with ancient 
villagers at country inns, and have filled their pipes and 
mugs with more spontaneity than the travellers in these 
stories, but I have heard no yarns resembling in point 
or humour ‘‘ The Persecution of Bob Pretty” or ‘‘ Odd 
Charges.” I have listened to night-watchmen, but 
they have told me no tales like ‘‘ The Money Box” or 
‘* Bill’s Lapse ” or ‘‘ The Third String.” A lighterman 
at Rotherhithe (on the green balcony of the Angel) 
once told me a good story, butit is quite unfit for print 
and belongs peculiarly and painfully to our own world. 
I have heard the captains of barges and wherries ex- 
changing sarcasms, but they were for the most part 
merely beastly. It is sad, but true: the Jacobs world 
is not accessible. Even if one followed Mr. Jacobs 
about, I doubt whether one would come to it. 


ITf. 

If I had to name in a single word the difference 
between Mr. Jacobs’s world and the world we are con- 
demned to live in, I should say resourcefulness. In 
real life there is no such resuurcefulness as among Mr. 
Jacobs’s characters. The quality is common to all: his 
young women have resourcefulness—see the admirable 
conduct of Celia Rose (who might have wandered in 
from Wessex) in ‘‘ Lawyer Quince”; the humorous 
readiness of Mrs. Prince in ‘‘ Breaking a Spell” ; and 








* Opp Crart. By W. w. Jacobs. London: Georges Newnes, 





the rapidly-devised—and what is more, successfully 
managed—project of Prudence Truefitt in ‘‘ Establish- 


ing Relations.” These ladies do not belong to English 
life at all; their only counterparts are in the Deca- 
meron. Indeed, the complete collection of Mr. Jacobs’s 
comedies of love, misunderstanding, and deception has 
more affinity to the Decameron than any work I can 
remember. But whereas the narrators in the garden 
below Fiesole sometimes exceed the limits that we have 
agreed to impose upon speech, Mr. Jacobs can shock 
only teetotalers. 

And, although their plans often fail, Mr. Jacobs’s 
men are resourceful too. On seeing a pretty girl at 
a window, and wishing to get on a better footing with 
her, itisthe work of onlya moment witha] acobs’s second 
officer to decide to impersonate her brother home from 
sea. (How many literary men, whose business it is to 
be resourceful, would be equal to such an emergency ?) 
The resourcefulness of Bob Pretty, the poacher, in this 
and other of Mr. Jacobs’s books, would not have dis- 
graced D’Artagnan. They are hardly ever at a loss, 
these sailors, firemen, and villagers. Under any stress 
they are prepared. They know what form of words 
will most annoy an adversary; they know exactly 
when to drink each other’s beer and when to refrain. 
To be as wise as this would be practically to have 
mastered the secret of life were it not that their place 
in the Jacobean comedy demands that sooner or later 
they must be worsted that we may laugh. With the 
exception of Bob Pretty, all have (like even the best 
batsmen) a blind spot. 

By the way, when the time comes (as I suppose it 
must) for an ¢dition de luxe of these stories, I hope 
that Mr. Jacobs will arrange them in cognate groups— 
the Bob Pretty or Cauliflower Cycle, the Ginger Dick 
Cycle, and soforth. ‘‘ The Exploits of Ginger Dick” 
—what a title to allure the tired man who had once 
made that hero’s acquaintance ! 

IV. 

Tastes are bound to differ about the fourteen 
stories in Odd Craft, but my own favourites are, I 
think, ‘‘ Admiral Peters” and ‘‘ Blundell’s Improve- 
ment.” ‘‘ Admiral Peters” tells of the successful cam- 
paign of one of Mr. Jacobs’s resourceful adventurers 
who quarters himself upon an old retired shipmate in 
comfortable circumstances, gets him into his power, 
lives on his money, and cuts him out with a widow. 
(there is always a widow). Blundell is one of Mr. 
Jacobs’s diffident lovers, and the story tells how he 
won his !ady from a dashing soldier by an ingenious 
ruse. 

These are, perhaps, the most shapely of the 
comedies ; but in almost every one there is a phrase or 
two of sly humour of the first Jacobean order. The 
night-watchman is rich in such by-play. Take, for 
example, his reflections on love : 


‘Sailormen give way to it most; they see so littleo’ 
wimmen that they naturally ‘ave a high opinion of ‘em. 
Wait till they become night-watchmen, and, having to be 
at ’ome all day, see the other side of ‘em. If people only 
started l:fe as night-watchmen there wouldn’t be one ‘ari 
the falling in love that there is now.” 


In the same story, ‘‘ The Third String,” we have such 
an incidental passage as this, which belongs, however, 
to a lower grade of humour, in the description of the 
prize-fight : 
“ There was the landlords of ’arf the public ’ouses in 
Wapping, ail smoking big cigars; two dock policemen in 
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plain clothes wot'ad got the arternoon off—one with a 
raging toothache and the other with a baby wot wasn’t ex- 
pected to last the day out. They was as full of fun as 
kittens, and the landlord o’ the Jolly Pilots pointed out to 
Ginger wot reasonable ‘uman beings policemen was at art.” 


Mr. Jacobs has to be read with two eyes—one for the 
story and one for the incidentals. 
V. 

I have not all of Mr. Jacobs's previous collections 
of short stories at handas I write, and therefore cannot 
compare them; but my impression is that this volume 
is the most unreservedly farcical and perhaps the least 
noteworthy as literature. The motives of the little 
comedies are on rather a low plane, and there are 
fewer of those admirable passages, or rather phrases, 
of description that I seem to remember in the other 
books ; and none at all of the author’s fascinating ex- 
cursions into the darker side of life—nothing to set 
beside Zhe Monkey's Paw or The Brown Man’s Servant, 
and nothing that has the fine seriousness of that perfect 
story of the man whose face had been burnt awayina fire. 

But to say only what a book is not is a very con- 
temptible method of reviewing. Mr. Jacobs may have 
touched a higher mark, but he is continuously amusing. 
Considering how squalid are the means by which he 
causes laughter his triumph is the more remark- 
able ; for although we may be said almost to 
wade to our laughter through beer, duplicity, 
and insolence, the principal impression left by this, as 
by Mr. Jacobs's other books, is one of sunny humour 
and cheerfulness. He touches pitch only to transmute 
it to something clean and bright. ‘Indeed, as we read 
we are unconscious that it is pitch at all. Just as in 
the Decameron, conjugal infidelity becomes almost a 
virtue, so in Mr. Jacobs’s stories sobriety is very nearly 
a sin against society. 

In this respect Mr. Jacobs may be compared with 
another humorist who works in somewhat similar 
material—Dan Leno. No matter what his subject 
matter, however grimy, the ultimate impression that 
one receives from one of Dan Leno’s songs is (or was) 
radiance. 

VI. 

Addicted as I am to Ginger Dick and Peter 
Russet, Bob Pretty and Dicky Weed, I should express 
no regret upon hearing that Mr. Jacobs meditated 
another long novel. His Master of Craft showed him 
to be a novelist as well as a story-teller. If he had 
room, as in the old spacious days of Dickens, he might 
produce a new Pickwick. It would be very interesting 
to see him exchange the economy of his present method 
for the amplitude of a three-decker." So observant and 
interested a spectator of life could not but make a rich 


book. E. V. Lucas. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. 

Giorpano Bruno. By J. Lewis McIntyre, M.A., D.Sc., Ander- 
son Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen. London: 
Macmillan. 1903. Pp. xvi.-365. 10s. 

Dr. McIntyre has done a very useful and well executed 

piece of work. Miss Frith’s biography is bnght and enthu- 

siastic, but it is something less than systematic in its account 
of the doctrines, and it is governed by the determination to 
find Bruno always right. ‘The other accounts accessible in 


English are occasional articles, or sections of larger books. 
(Even now we would send a reader who wanted a first 
sketch of Bruno to Symonds, in the Renaissance in Italy, 
and a reader who wanted his general place in history to 
Hiffding, in the History of Modern Philosophy.) But 


these are not enough for Bruno. His doctrine grows so 
fast in his successive works, it is hidden in so many digres- 
sions, it is encumbered with so many non-essentials, that 
the first-hand reader must have a guide; and even the 
second-hand reader, who, after all, is one of God’s creatures, 
has his right to a compendious presentation of the work of 
the greatest philosopher of the Renaissance. 

For that is what Bruno undoubtedly is. In the midst 
of many confusions he makes his way to the fundamental 
questions, and he gives answers which often anticipate 
some of his greatest successors. Before Spinoza, he sees 
all differences united, all finite existences merged in the 
infinite unity of God. And here, Mr. McIntyre says, 
(p. 338): 

“It is Bruno that is the deeper thinker. In him the One 
is not a dead negation, in which real things are absorbed to 
the loss of all reality and life, as it is with Spinoza: rather 
it is a living founta:n, gushing forth in the infinite streams 
of living beings: the whole of nature is the expression of 
its own inward being.” 

Before Leibniz, he analysed the universe (p. 343) 
“into a system of independent realities, each differing 
from every other—each mirroring the universe in itself from 
its own individual point of view; each, therefore, in a sense 
containing or comprising the all in itself, as each is again 
a necessary constituent of the all.” 

In short, the “monads” of Leibniz, but the coincidence of 
the name is due to an accident (p. 346). 

Clearly, these two great lines of speculation cannot be 
made to meet without a salto mortale somewhere. Bruno's 
salto mortale is the solution which he has taken over from 
Nicholas of Cusa—the identity of opposites—and there, of 
course, he is in the line that leads to Hegel. Of course, 
Bruno has no proper sense, even less than Nicholas, of the 
tremendous issue that he has raised. He thinks he can see 
the identity of opposites verified in concrete facts, like the 
approach of a circular arc to a straight line as the radius is 
increased, or the use of poisons as medicines, or even in 
verbal ingenuities like the explanation of hatred as “ love 
of the unfitting.” That is not exactly the dialectic of 
Hegel. 

The last example is typical of the weak side of Bruno. 
He can never keep an exact metaphysical issue disengaged 
for long together. His ontology and his epistemology are 
there, but they are endlessly entangled in questions of 
natural science, literary history, practical morals. The 
decline of purely metaphysical interest is characteristic of 
the Renaissance generally. ‘The medieval philosophy, with 
all its drawbacks, had learned to fix its mind on meta- 
physics, perhaps all the more because of the very defi- 
ciency of concrete knowledge. But at the Renaissance 
pure metaphysics retired into the background before the 
tremendous irruption of new knowledge, new ways of 
living, new art, new politics. Even the re-discovery of 
ancient philosophy in its genuine texts fed the same ten- 
dency; the newly discovered “ philosophical” literature 
was so largely concerned with physics or ethics rather than 
metaphysics. Of course, this temporary submergence re- 
dounded ultimately to the profit of metaphysics. The 
metaphysical deficiency of the sixteenth century was 
to be abundantly redressed in the seventeenth. But 

in the meanwhile the issues were confused. And 
this prevailing character of the Renaissance coincided 
with a certain quality of Bruno’s mind. It was the kind of 
mind that keeps all aspects of things together, multitudinous 
and endlessly suggestive, in a way reflective of the intricacy 
of actual experience, but never content to block out the 
side-lights and pursue a single line of thinking to its rigorous 
end. 

On concrete knowledge, Bruno is strangely unequal. 
He wastes year after year on Raymond Lully’s scheme for 
arranging the items of the universe in a machine and grind- 
ing out knowledge by turning the handle (if one 
may so reduce it to modern terminology). He 
reads great mathematicians and substitutes cabalistic 
dreams about the hierarchy of numbers. And yet 
he is the first great writer to welcome the Coper- 
nican astronomy (carefully deprecating its mathematics), 
and he has a faint adumbration of geology. 
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By an inevitable assuciation, the name of Bruno calls 
up the names of Vanini and Campanella, also South Ita- 
lians, and philosophers, and martyrs. But the external 
parallel is not su close internally. Vanini is altogether a 
slighter figure than the other two ; there is something arbi- 
trary and irresponsible about him ; but for the consecration 
of his martyrdom one might almost call him frivolous. 
Campanella is the Puritan of free thought, a prophet and a 
poet, with his eye fixed on righteousness and democracy ; 
on that side he is the peer of Mazzini or Emerson, and it 
is cruel to Bruno to mention him in the same sentence. But 
he is not by nature a searcher after knowledge and unifying 
theory for their own sakes. He plods through a cosmo- 
logical system because it is the duty of a philosopher to 
have one, but his heart is not there. And the contrast be- 
tween him and Bruno is all the greater, because Bruno's 
weakest side is his attitude to morals and society. 
He has not given the strength of his mind to it, 
as he has given it to cosmology and ontology. He 
just knows what has struck him as wrong in going 
about the world; truth is undervalued, faith is put be- 
fore morals, religious teachers are suffered to wrangle and 
denounce ; people go to other countries and learn bad ways 
and fight with the natives, instead of staying at home and 


keeping the peace. All his moral scheme is_ that 
sumebody should put an end to all that and arrange 
things so that plain’ people do their duty and 


philosophers can philosophise unchecked. And here is 
Bruno’s darkest spot. If freedom is secured for philo- 
suphers, he is willing to let the vulgar believe something 
vther than the truth. The morals of the vulgar are to be 
got from popular theology (of course with the theologians 
kept in their place by Bruno), while the nobler spirits are 
climbing the ladder of the Eroict Furort, wp and away from 
common human life to the pure contemplation of the in- 
finite and ineffable. 

We have mentioned the Eroici Furori. On one side 
it is the noblest of his writings. For once he has sur- 
rendered himself only to one harmonious group among his 
many masters, the Platonist and Neo-Platonist group, and 
forgets all conflicting thoughts in a rapturous hymn of 
aspiration. But even this is one more proof that he has 
never made the attempt to think his morals into harmony 
with his physics or his ontology. For the Neo-Platonist 
norals are founded on the essential baseness of matter, and 
the central thought of Bruno is the identity of matter and 
spirit. An outworn theory of his youth, long outgrown by 
kis philosophy, is good enough for his morals. 

T. C. Snow. 





AUTOUR DE BOSCOBEL. 

ArieR Worcester Ficur. By Allan Fea. With rumercus 
sketches and photographs by the author. London: John 
Lane. 

THe volume before us, described as Afler Worcester Fight 

by Allan Fea, is practically a new edition of the Boscobel 

Z'racts, and while we are prepared to do full justice to Mr. 

Fea’s competent notes on the relics, traditions, pensions, 

and pedigrees of the Penderels and other contributors to 

Charles’s fortunate escape, we must say that the title-page 

is calculated to exasperate people who are induced to buy it 

upon the not unreasonable presumption that it is a substan- 
tially new book. ‘The chief novelty of the present volume 
lies in the illustrations, which are numerous and interest- 
ing, though not quite up to the level of those in Mr. Fea’s 
previous volume. In his Flight of the King, published in 
1897, it will be remembered that Mr. Fea reprinted five 
comparatively scarce narratives of the King’s pilgrimage 
from Worcester fight to his embarcation on the brig Sur- 
prise at Southwick, near Shoreham. He now edits with 
equal care the five better-known narratives, the King’s 
own, dictated to Mr. Pepys in 1680, Whitgreave’s, Elles- 
don’s, Mrs. Anne Wyndham’s, and Blount’s, the most cir- 
cumstantial of all, known as Boscdbel (in two parts), all 

of which were printed by the Rev. John Hughes, in 1830, 

in the frequently cited volume of Boscobel Tracts, a second 








editiun of which was published by Blackwood in 1857, 
whilst portions of its contents have appeared in various 


fragmentary shapes. The authenticity of the respective 
stories is investigated in the introduction, and light is 
thrown upon the authorship of Blount’s Boscobel, the divers 
errors imputed to which by high authority are regarded 
by Mr. Fea as insignificant. Some confusion will, we fear, 
be occasioned to the reader on page xvi., where, under 
the heading “ ‘Tract V.,” the editor appears to be describ- 
ing what in the “ Contents ” is labelled “ Tract IV.” From 
the ten synoptic accounts of the King’s flight which his two 
handsome volumes afford, it seems rather a pity that Mr. 
Fea has not drawn up a short diary of his own (as a 
supplement to the valuable itinerary in his former book) 
embodying the final conclusions at which he has arrived in 
the course of his researches, and harmonising as far as 
possible occasional discrepancies. The narratives help 
each other a good deal, Gounter, Ellesdon, and Wyndham’s 
Clausitrum Regale supplying the detail for the Dorset and 
Sussex portions of the pilgrimage which Blount, The 
True Narrative, and Charles himself furnish for the first 
few memorable days of the escapade, when the life of 
“ Charles Stuart, a tall man, above two yards high, his hair 
a deep brown, near to black,” was in the greatest jeopardy. 
What Mr. Fea’s modesty has precluded him from accom- 
plishing we feel that we must, in the briefest possible 
manner, attempt, if only for the satisfaction of seeing the 
result upon paper. 

Passing out of Worcester by the nerth road with the 
main body of defeated horse about an hour before sunset 
on Wednesday, September 3, 1651, Charles's first care 
was to get out of the ruck of the fugitives; of “ beaten 
men” he admits he had a profound distrust. Near Kid- 
derminster, having temporarily lost the high road, he drew 
aside with about sixty immediate followers, including 
Wilmot, Buckingham, and the unfortunate Earl of Derby. 
By Derby’s advice he determined to direct his steps to 
Whiteladies, a secluded Catholic mansion and city of 
refuge for Catholic priests, situated in a thickly wooded 
district, some thirty miles north of Worcester. The pro- 
prietor, Charles Giffard, gladly volunteered to show the 
way, which lay through the town of Wolverhampton. When 
they got to Whiteladies, early on Thursday morning, Charles 
disguised himself as a peasant and cut off his hair. He 
was naturally very dark, and with successive applications 
of soot and walnut juice he must have looked almost as 
swarthy as a blackamoor. At dawn he said good-bye to 
his companions (of whom Wilmot alone was entrusted with 
the secret of his intentions) and withdrew to a neighbour- 
ing wood under the guidance of a trusty yeoman named 
Richard Penderel, for whose trustworthiness Mr. Giffard 
had answered. It rained heavily all that day, during 
which, from the edge of the coppice, Charles observed 
parties of troops scouring the roads in search of the much 
“wanted” fugitives. One search party entered White- 
ladies very soon after his departure. ‘That night he and Pen- 
derel made their way through the mud to the house of 
an “ honest man,” at Madeley, whence he hoped to discover 
a means of crossing the Severn, but both that plan as 
well as his former idea of escaping to London and hiding 
there had to be abandoned, so vigilant was the watch 
maintained over the bridges and fords. The King spent 
the next day in a barm at Madeley, and tramped back on 
Friday night through the miry ways to Boscobel, Giffard’s 
other house, within a mile of Whiteladies, arriving about 
four o’clock Saturday morning. It was thought dangerous 
to enter the house, and Charles had to spend the day in the 
branches of an oak. ‘This was a large tree in an exposed 
situation, and near a road, but the foliage was very dense, 
and Charles was unobserved during his sojourn there, 
though he saw parties of soldiers carefully searching the 
neighbouring wood. The King was not such a robust 
walker as he subsequently became, and his novel foot- 
gear had proved extremely painful. So great was his 
exhaustion that he spent several hours in his elevated 
position in a state of profound slumber in the arms ot 
Major Carlos, an honest soldier of the Catholic persua- 
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sion, who had been discovered in hiding at Boscobel. 
Carlos, or, as Charles called him, Careless, may possibly 
have been suggestive of Sir Walter’s delightful Wildrake. 
Late on Saturday evening the famous oak was evacuated 
and the night was passed by Charles on an uneasy pallet 
in the priest's hole of Boscobel House. The Sunday was 
spent in comparative comfort, and Charles amused him- 
self by slicing and frying some collops. ‘That same night, 
about ten o’clock, Penderel and his brothers escorted the 
King through the woods to Moseley Hall, where he was 
compressed with scant comfort into another priest’s hole. 
A troop of “rebels” actually came to search the house 
while he was there, but the owner, Whitgreave, managed 
to disarm their suspicions. A week after the battle the 
King reached Bentley Hall, whence it was arranged that 
he should travel in the disguise of a servant to Jane Lane, 
a pass having been obtained for Jane and her domestic 
from Bentley, through Long Marston and Cirencester to 
Bristol. Henceforth, Charles’s disguise being fairly com- 
plete, and his skill in assuming a part already great, the 
risks of his adventure were sensibly reduced. On Sep- 
tember 12, Jane Lane on a pillion behind “ Will Jackson,” 
mounted on a “good double gelding,” reached Abbots 
Leigh, near Bristol, where four days were spent. Thence 
the party continued to Castle Cary, and the next day (Sep- 
tember 17) to Trent, near Sherborne, whence Jane Lane, 
having skilfully performed her part, returned home. She 
was well pensioned at the Restoration, and died in the 
same year as Carlos, 1689. Charles would have been 
comparatively safe until October 6 in the “ secret chamber ” 
at Trent but for the very risky excursion which he made 
through Lyme, Charmouth, and Bridport, on September 
22 to 24, in the hope of procuring a vessel to take him 
across the Channel. The quick eye of a blacksmith at 
Charmouth perceived that the shoes of the horses of one 
of the party had been set in three different counties, one 
of them Worcester. The fact confirmed the suspicions 
of an ostler at Charmouth, and the ostler communicated 
his suspicions to the parson. The parson at once did his 
best to raise the country, and but for the necessity of 
finishing a long “extempory” prayer before he could 
attend to the ostler’s story, it is believed that he might have 
succeeded. Eventually, however, Charles got back to 
Trent, exchanged his hiding hole there for another at Heale 
House, near Salisbury, on October 6, and thence, having 
heard of a vessel at Shoreham through Captain Gounter, 
proceeded by Hambledon (October 13) through Arundel, 
Bramber, and Beeding, to the George Inn, at Brighthelm- 
stone, where, as at Bridport, he had to make his way 
through a crowd of soldiers. On the 15th he sailed in 
the Surprise with a crew of five, under Captain Tetersall 
or ‘Tattersal (whose gravestone may still be deciphered in 
St. Nicholas graveyard, Brighton). ‘That same day his 
friend James Stanley, Earl of Derby, whose countess makes 
so imposing a figure in Peveri/, was executed at Bolton. 
On the 16th Charles slept at Rouen; after his forty days’ 
wanderings he was safe at last! sales 
Everyone who reads Charles’s own narrative of these 
events will be ready to give the lie to Buckingham’s mali- 
cious remark that the King embellished his story as often 
as he told it—that is, perpetually. The King’s story is 
artless, brusque, and straightforward, and the composition, 
as a whole, of such a kind as Defoe might have put into 
the mouth of an absconding tradesman. The writer would 
probably have been more elegant in French ; he is singu- 
larly careless in regard to the accuracy of names and 
places. The cause of so much romantic feeling in others, 
Charles was singularly deficient in the romantic spirit him- 
self. How far superior is fiction (Scott’s, for instance, in 
IV oedstock) in its treatment of the whole episode! Nobuay 
could be farther than Charles is from any attempt to give 
his actions after the battle a spurious gloss of generosity. 
He says bluntly that his first care was to shake off the un- 
desirables. A little later he says, “I would not change 


my cloaths at any of the Penderell’s houses because I 
meant to make further use of them, and they might be 
suspected.” 


But his actions were better than his words, 


for, after his escape, he took the utmost pains to spread 
false rumours as to the agencies by which he had succeeded 
in running the gauntlet of Cromwell’s soldiery. Most of 
his “honest” friends were well rewarded in 1660, and 
well they deserved it. From the numerous petitions re- 
citing their necessities we conclude that their achievements 
on the royal behalf had the effect of “ unsettling” most 
of them for life. We can imagine them—the terror of 
their neighbours in tavern parlours by reason of their 
loquacity, anticipating their allowances with much greater 
regularity than they were ever paid. 

Charles’s demeanour during the whole episode does not 
assist us much in any attempt to resolve his puzzling charac- 
ter. His sangfroid, his coolness as an actor, his practical 
cleverness (as shown on board the Surprise and elsewhere) 
are familiar. Charles II. was not a great King, like his 
maternal grandfather, nor was he a scholar like James L., 
still less an artist and idealist as his father in certain respects 
was. Yet he had a more powerful intellect than any of 
these, a circumstance which is partially explained, perhaps, 
by our modern Rochefoucauld in the Maxims appended to 
his Superman: “ Kings are not born, they are made by a 
process of artificial hallucination. When the process is 
interrupted by adversity at a critical age, as in the case of 
Charles II., the subject becomes sane, and never completely 
recovers his kingliness.” As Voltaire said of Chesterfield, 
Charles was incapable of being a charlatan or the dupe of 
charlatans. He could, in fact, see through them perfectly, 
and the cruel insight which his peculiar position had 
afforded him into their uniform success in the world proved 
too much for the good instincts of which he had, to begin 
with, an unusually large share. ‘The whole of his later life 
was one long attempt to escape from the blue devils of 
conscience and reflection by perpetual trifling—it was with 
this aim in view that he both walked and talked so fast. 
In the end, so far as he thought at all, he became a kind of 
intellectual anarchist. THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





ENGLISH WAR AGAINST 
COMMERCE. 

A History OF THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Alice I. E. Murray. 
London: P. S. King and Son. 1os. 6d. net. 

In a preface to this book Professor Hewins explains that 
Miss Murray was one of the first women students to obtain 
the doctorate in the faculty of Economics and Political 
Science at the University of London, and that a condition 
of granting this degree was that two years should be spent in 
research ; the book before us is the result. The long list 
of authorities, which covers no fewer than twenty-two pages 
in the appendix, proves the assiduity of the author, and in- 
cludes the title of Acts of Parliament affecting trade passed 
both in England and Ireland from the time of Edward IIT. 
downwards. ‘The work brings together within the limits 
of a short book, printed in excellent type, those interesting 
facts which students of the Irish question have hitherto 
had much trouble to find. Where Miss Murray has the 
guidance of history her conclusions are nearly always just 
as to the effect of the laws passed against Ireland. ‘The 
figures given seem to be accurate, with, perhaps, an excep- 
tion, at the foot of page 127, where the total of Irish linens 
imported into Great Britain in 1773 is stated to have 
amounted in value to £17,876,761. This must be a mis- 
take, and it is not confirmed by the tables quoted. 

The Restoration is taken for the commencement of the 
work, but a brief glance at the earlier statutes shows that 
the ideas of repression which then became popular did not 
exist in the earlier period. The growth of these repressive 
laws is traced to the development of the Colonial Empire 
and to the bitter feelings excited against Ireland in the 
days of Cromwell and the Stuarts. It is interesting now, 
when trade policy is being discussed anew, to observe at 
what cost the attempts to repress the trade of Ireland were 
prosecuted. In 1663 there existed a considerable export 
trade of cattle to Great Britain. The sort chiefly sent then, 
as now, appears to have been “ stores,” or, as the author 
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calls them, “lean cattle,” which were used by the English 
farmers for fattening purposes. This trade excited the 
jealousy of breeders, and it was suddenly suppressed. The 
1esult was that the Irish began to fatten their cattle at 
home and to set up a trade in meat which soon became 
important. In 1666 a new Act was passed applying the 
prohibitions to beef, pork, and bacon. ‘This example was 
followed in 1667 by the Scotch, so that no outlet re- 
mained for what was the chief export of Ireland in any 
part of Great Britain. ‘The legislation “soon turned out 
to be beneficial to Ireland, while it inflicted certain imme- 
diate injuries here which were felt acutely at the time.” 
The price of meat rose, and wages had to be increased in 
proportion. An export trade sprang up in Irish salted 
beef, hides, and tallow to foreign countries and the colonies. 
This led to a falling off in English exports of woollen stuffs 
and foreign corn to Ireland. The Customs duties fell 
from £210,000 in 1663 to £20,000 in 1725. “ The pro- 
vision trade progressed rapidly. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century Cork was about the same size as Bristol, 
and her exports of beef and butter were greater than that 
of any town in Ireland or Great Britain. In 1748 it was 
stated “ that this city exported her provisions to every part 
of the known world, and more especially to Holland, 
Flanders, France, Spain, and Portugal.” Another more 
important result arose. The Irish began to breed sheep 
in great numbers. “An Act of Parliament had _ shortly 
before made it felony to export wool anywhere but to 
England, and confiscation to export it to England except 
raw.” The export of this raw wool now greatly increased, 
and the manufacture of woollen goods commenced to 
spread in Ireland, this development leading in due course 
to repression taking a new turn. By 1698 a report 
from the English Parliament was sent to Ireland set- 
ting forth the desirability of suppressing the woollen busi- 
ness. The export of manufactures was forbidden except 
frieze. Heavy duties on the import of oil and teazles and 
all utensils employed in the manufacture were to be im- 
posed. This was followed by an Act, in 1699, which sup- 
pressed the woollen trade with all foreign countries. The 
same policy was applied to cotton, glass, silks, and gloves, 
and while Ireland was Compelled to receive hops from Eng- 
land she was rigidly prohibited from exporting beer. Raw 
sugar was subject to a duty to Great Britain, and a heavy 
impost was laid on rock salt during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Petitions were received from Folkestone and Alde- 
burgh that the inhabitants of those places suffered greatly 
through the catching of herrings at Waterford and Wex- 
ford. On the other hand, the Irish were encouraged to 
cut down their timber, and the destruction of their forests 
was completed in the development of one of the few trades 
left to them. Some relief is given to this dark picture by 
an account of efforts made, with the consent of England, to 
develop the linen industry, five hundred Brabant families 
and other skilled workers being brought from La Rochelle, 
the Island of Rhé and Jersey, and Louis Crommelin, a 
Huguenot, was invited by William III. in 1697 to come 
over to superintend the manufacture, and an interesting 
account is given of the spread of this great industry. 


The author sees in these repressive laws the chief 
cause of the destitution, famines, and poverty of the Irish 
Exchequer during the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
but it is probable that the land system and the penal laws, 
and the practical impotence of the Irish Parliament until 
the year 1782, were the main causes of the sufferings of 
the country. During the brief interval of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment events took another turn, and a period of great pro- 
sperity set in. The epoch, however, did not bring to an 
end the jealousies of England, and there is a careful de- 
scription of the commercial propositions suggested by Pitt 
in 1785, to the rejection of which the negotiations which 
led to the Act of Union are traced. There is a good sketch 
of the debates which took place in the Irish Parliament over 
the financial clauses of that celebrated measure. Review- 
ing the whole of the eighteenth century, it is difficult to find 
any apology for the malignity of the British Parliament. 
On the other hand, the patience and moderation displayed 





in the petitions of the Irish, and in the use of any liberties 
that were gradually obtained, are equally striking. 

The concluding chapters deal with the nineteenth 
century, and, perhaps, for obvious reasons, they are much 


less satisfactory than the early part of the book. ‘To begin 
with, the author finds the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion, as there are no records of Irish commerce since about 
the year 1820. Then there is a tendency to exonerate 
England and make too much of any attempts to improve 
the conditions. The famine of 1847 is described as “a 
failure of the potato crop which led to thousands of deaths.” 
Surely a somewhat inadequate description of one of the 
most terrible calamities which has befallen Europe during 
the nineteenth century, and caused a decline in popula- 
tion of nearly two millions in five years. Nor does the 
author fully appreciate the difficulties created by the com- 
petition of agricultural products from the new lands in 
America and the British colonies. During the eighteenth 
century population ard wealth increased; so far as the 
last sixty years of the nineteenth century are concerned, 
throughout the rural parts the tendency in both respects 
has been in an opposite direction. Nothing is said of 
the injurious effects produced by the wretched rail- 
way system, built up against the protest of Ireland, or 
the destruction of the canals. The conclusions arrived at 
by the Royal Commission of 1894 on the Financial Rela- 
tions are so much depreciated as to give rise to the sus- 
picion that the real object of the book is to weaken the 
effect of its important report. Even the remarkable statisti- 
cal facts brought to light are not lucidly or sympathetically 
handled. For example, take the statement that “the 
whole taxation of the country had increased from 
£,4:750,000 in 1819-20 to nearly £7,000,000 in 1896.” I 
cannot find authority for either of these figures; but the 
taxation of #£ 4,861,465 in 1849-50 had increased to 
£,8,034,384 by 1896, and the annual returns now show it 
to be £10,205,500. If, therefore, the seven and a half 
millions exacted in 1894 were nearly three millions too 
much, as the report suggests, what is the extent of the 
wrong now? ‘This simple statement is practically the 
whole report, and it is a somewhat difficult nut to crack, for 
it shows that, while the taxation has more than doubled, 
the population has fallen to half. This takes no account 
of the growing burden of rates, and as each yer passes the 
situation gets worse. The author falls into tie common 
fallacy that, so far as any evil is found to exist, it lies 
between different sections of the population, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, rather than between the two countries. 
Some want of knowledge of the effects of recent Acts is 
also apparent. There is a statement that the present 
system of Imperial grants “ gives no direct relief to the 
Irish labourer.” Yet nearly 16,000 labourers’ houses have 
been built during the last few years and placed at the dis- 
posal of this class at a cost to the general taxpayer of some 
£4 per house per annum. The far-reaching evils of this 
system of doles are unduly minimised. The advantages of 
the system of agricultural co-operation which has been set 
up in some parts of the country are exaggerated, and 
although constant references occur to the continuous 
decline of population, which obstinately shows no sign of 
abating, the lesson that this simple fact might teach is not 
appreciated, Itis impossible, therefore, to share in the hope- 
ful view of the present situation with which the book closes. 
The final sentence runs: “ We should give up all idea of 
turning Ireland into an industrial nation. We should 
take her as she is and endeavour to develop 
; and promote all those minor industries. . . .” 
And so on. On the whole, one must regret that no loftier 
conception of the duties of the British and the destinies of 
the Irish should occur to so able a writer. Why should 


“we” do anything ? Is not the moral of the whole 
melancholy story that infinite human suffering has 
been brought about by the interference of a strong 


and imperfectly informed nation in the strictly domes- 
tic affairs of another country ? Will the time never 
come when this meddling and cruelty, so injurious to 
both, shall cease, and when each may be trusted to work 
out its salvation in its own way ? THomas LouGu. 
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THREE BOOKS OF ROUGH LIFE. 

fut Loc or A Cowsoy. By Andy Adams. Constable. 6s. 
My AbvVENTURES ON THE AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. By W. 

Craig. Cassell. 6s. 
SEA Wrack. By F. T. Bullen. Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Mr. Apams tells the story of a great cattle-drive in which 
he had the happiness to take part as a cowboy on the outfit. 
The cuntract called for three thousand cattle, to be de- 
livered in Montana from San Antonio in Texas, and the 
drive across the five intervening States occupied a little 
more than five months. He was engaged as cow-hand by 
the foreman, and turned up at the starting camp with his 
accoutrements, a heavy saddle and trappings, a revolver, 
an oiled canvas coat, and a Spanish snaffle. His first duty 
was to pick his horses for the trip, each man in the outfit 
having about ten in his string. And then, meeting the herd 
(thirty-one hundred head of cattle that could run like deer 
and walk on equal terms with a horse), the great drive 
began its long journey. He gives a most interesting and 
pleasant account of the trail, showing the reader every 
detail of the cowboy’s life. Like that of the policeman in 
the song, it is not a happy life, because its day’s work begins 
at dawn, when the herd is grazed and started on its march, 
and ends at dawn, when the night-guard rides into breakfast. 
A cowboy, he tells us, is expected to du his sleeping in the 
winter. 

When one has read his story one wonders at the mag- 
nitude of the task it chronicles. Even if one takes down 
the atlas and looks up N. America one cannot fail to be 
struck by the immensity of the journey. ‘The handful of 
cowboys had to care for, find food and drink for, protect 
and pacify over three thousand cattle on a journey of well- 
nigh fourteen hundred miles. ‘They had to cross waterless 
deserts, and swim, or ford, countless rivers. Often in the 
night the herd would grow restless and stampede, and the 
book is a record of patient, unwearying, rough activity. 
Very excellent are those parts devoted to the crude jollities, 
and “ shootings,” in the “ cow-towns” passed on the trail, 
and the record of the yarns about the campfire. It is a 
most enjoyable book, every page full of excitement. The 
illustrations are very well and the cover bears a charming 
design of cattle on the trail. 

Mr. William Craig's book about the goldfields of 
Australia is as interesting, though not so pleasantly written, 
as that of Mr. Adams. It is a tale of one of those pioneers 
of the ‘fifties, such as F. M. Brown painted in his masterly 
picture “ The Last of England.” ‘There was much talk of 
emigration in those dreary days, and Mr. Craig gives the 
reader some notion of the reality, as it existed outside 
the brains of the English thinkers. It is not a pleasant 
picture that he paints. In Melbourne, when he landed, 
drunken sailors from the diggings were flaunting it in car- 
riages, bravoes were eating ten-pound notes in sandwiches, 
and drunkards in the streets were giving away champagne to 
all who passed. After a severe tramp across country, Mr. 
Craig began washing for gold in a creek, with some comrades 
to help him, and to live with him as camp-mates. Some 
of these were scoundrels who had been convicts 
at home and bushrangers im their new country, and the 
little band were robbed right and left. He made a 
tolerable profit on his washing, and safely banked it, only 
to lose it shortly afterwards in an unlucky speculation. 
He went to Bendigo, where he saw something of the 
Eureka Stockade rising, and met Peter Lalor, one of its 
leaders. He also had an adventure with the blacks. His 
book gives one many interesting facts about the rough-and- 
tumble, drunken life of the Australian pioneers. It is 
sad to read of the shocking waste of men that took place 
among the mines, lives being cheaper tham pork at most 
of the diggings he writes about. It is a pity he tells us no 
more of his passage out. Life in an emigrant ship fifty 
years ago must have been a relic of antiquity well worth 
preserving. The book is thoroughly well indexed. 

Mr. Bullen’s book is a medley of material, some of 
which is very excellent reading, but most of which is 


rather tedious. We think that he is a good deal better 
as a teller of his own experience, as in the chapter headed 
“ My First Shipwreck,” than as a fiction writer, as in the 
somewhat tumid stories “The Foundling” or “ The 
Bosun’s Ghost.” Like many writers who have to write 
much and often, Mr. Bullen has developed a certain 
looseness of phrase, a certain turgidity of epithet, which 
makes his writing rather less precise than formerly. We 
think that he has lost much of the sharpness and_ sure- 
ness which makes his earlier books, 7Z'he Cruise of the 
Cachalot and The Log of a Seca Waif, such excellent 
bits of reminiscence. ‘The illustrations are not of great 
merit. 





THE ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
THE ELeMenrs or THE FiscAL Proptem. By L. G. Chiozza- 
Money. London: P. 5. King and Co. 1903. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Cuiozza-Money made his mark a year or two ago as a 
critic of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for preferential trade 
within the Empire. By caretully and acutely analysing the 
official bluebvoks on British and foreign trade and com- 
paring the wealth and population of our colonial with those 
of our foreign customers he was able to present in a cuncise 
form the overwhelming objections which mere’ statistics 
offer to what may be called tied house Imperialism. Since 
the publication of his first book, however, many develop- 
ments have occurred. Mr. Chamberlain has ceased to 
profess himself a Free Trader, Mr. Balfour has proclaimed 
himself a Ketaliationist; an immense number of argu- 
ments for a system of pure Protection have been manu- 
factured at Birmingham and distributed by the million. 
Mr. Chivzza-Mouey has met the new situation by a greatly 
enlarged edition of his original work, or rather by an 
elementary treatise on Fiscalitis based upon his original 
work, We do not know of any bouk of the same length 
(230 pages) which contains such a mass of accurate and 
relevant information upon the main questions at issue, and 
especially upon the nature of our imports and exports. 
Chapter IL, for example, “ Why we Import,” is admirable. 
‘The mere fact that we have 42 millions of people with less 
than 80,000,000 of fertile acres is really enough to make 
Mr. Emest E. Williams and the Food Growers look foolish. 
Some good points are scattered about the book, as, for 

example, in the following footnote : 
“In February, 1903, in response to the Boston Cum- 
mercial Bulletin, a Republican Protectionist paper, out of 
37* boot and shoe manufacturers of New England 311 d<- 
c‘eret in favour of giving up the tariff on boots if the 1u 1es 
on hides were abolished also. Of the New Engian1 tan- 
ners twenty-nine likewise declared in favour of relinyuish- 
inz the duty on leather if hides were free, while only eleven 
opj osed such action.” 
In this admirable manual the author very wisely devotes 
plenty of space to coal, machinery, amd shipping. He 
shows that coal enters into all our manufactured exports. 
So that if people want to treat it as “an exhaustible pro- 
duct of the earth” they will have te tax or prohibit almost 
all our exports. Mr. Balfour (and Mr. Vince) object to 
exporting coal and machinery because it is so useful to the 
foreigner! ‘This is horribly sad and afflicting to the Neo- 
protectionist. But ordinary people will comfort themselves 
by reflecting that what we import is probably just as useful 
to us as is what we export to the foreigner. 

We will conclude by recommending this book as a really 
sound and interesting introduction to the new Fiscal Ques- 
tion. Its principal drawback is that Mr. Chamberlain is too 
often made the target for rather small and irritating party 
shots. But we are well aware that anything is better than 
dulness in a treatise on the dismal science. 





The Free Trade Union has conferred a very great ser- 
vice in publishing Zhe Free Trade Handbook for 
Speakers. For the small sum of sixpence you yet 
90 pages crammed with arguments, facts, and figures, well- 
classified, and arranged and indexed. It is obviously the 
work of an expert or experts with a thorough grasp of 
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economic theory. The first section is most wisely and pro- 
perly devoted to the central doctrine of Free Trade that 
exports and imports are mutually dependent. The delu- 
sions of Mr. Seddon are dealt with in an imaginary dialogue. 
After this we have a good summary of the wonderful growth 
of British prosperity under Free Trade. Pauperism, wages, 
yield of income-tax, death-rate, are all to be taken in con- 
junction with the growth of imports and exports, and the 
enormous but not measurable enlargement of home produc- 
tion to meet the home demand. Then follow a number of 
useful sections dealing with “ the alleged stagnation of ex- 
ports,” the Brummagem method of statistics and with the 
effects of foreign tariffs and of a policy of retaliation. 
The note on foreign tariff wars is especially admirable. Then 
there are careful analyses of the difference between the 
price of flour in England, Germany, and France, which show 
that prices generally rise to about the extent of the import 
duty. If the same quantity of flour were used in all coun- 
tries we fancy that an importing country would always pay 
the whole duty, and rather more. There follows a summary 
of the Board of Trade’s examination of “dump- 
ing.” It should be added that there is also in the 
handbook an excellent chapter on colonial preferences, fol- 
lowed by some telling quotations from Mr. Chamberlain's 
old speeches. A man who has mastered thjs little hand 
book is perfectly competent to hold the Free Trade ground 
in any fiscal debate. 7 





FICTION. 


Mr. Bernard Cope’s strong romantic feeling stands him 
in good stead in The Secret of the Hill (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.), a treasure seeking tale, and he has so 
restrained his usually flamboyant style that the book should 
be popular with the boys, to whom it is evidently intended 
to appeal. There is a great deal of muscular Christianity 
of the 1860 type in the story, but it is well done on the 
whole. The book is uneven and the construction shows 
signs of padding, but there are exciting moments and one 
or two vivid scenes in it. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade is an adept at writing simple, pathetic 
tales, and her story of the loveless lives of the little Lee- 
Warner children in Wheels of Iron (London: J. Nisbet 
and Co., 6s.) is certainly extremely sad. The work is 
avowedly a tract to justify the existence of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and, though such 
methods of propaganda are clearly a little false, there is no 
doubt that the book will move tender-hearted readers. 

There is a little somewhat attenuated humour in 7'he 
Peculiar History of Mary Ann Susan (London: Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) which could, perhaps, amuse us more were 
not the author so anxious to insist that “the object of his 
book is to amuse.” The fun arises from an elderly girl in 
the country fancying herself loved by a handsome gentle- 
man who comes from London to spend the summer. It is 
an old subject, and provides somewhat cruel sport, but 
there are indications in the book that Mr. Bernard Cecil 
Blake has real powers of observation and humour which he 
may some day use, with greater humility, to better effect. 

















J NISBET & CO's NEW BOOKS. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
|ON THE DISTAFF SIDE.| 6- 


Biographical Sketches of Four Famous Women of the Past. 

** Four very pleasant studies of womanhood. . . . All worth read- 
ing.”—The Times. 

“It is hard to say which of these portraits is the most successful. Miss 
Festing has a delightful style, humorous, alert, full of kindly feeling and 
just observation.” — Speaker. 


By O. V. CAINE. 
|WANDERER AND KING.| 6- 


A Tale of Seventeenth Century England. (lllustrated.) 


“Acapitalstory . . , the interest never flags. . . . There is not 
a dull page in the book.” —.S?. James's Gazette. 

** The story is a very good one ; certainly we have seen no better one by a 
modern writer which takes the adventurous romance of ‘after Worcester’ 
for its plot. . . . We have nothing but praise for historica fiction ot 
this stamp.” —.Sfectator. 


By L. T. MEADE, 
| THE WITCH MAID. | 6- 


“The book is really surprisingly good.”—.Scotsman. 

“ The moral of the Lon in showing the superiority of a clean, sane. God- 
fearing life over the bigetry and intolerance of a narrow sectarian spirit is 
excellent.”— Yorkshire Post. 


By Mrs. F. S. BOAS. 
| IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. |6.- 


An Account of Life and Literature in Elizabethan England, 
written for Boys and Girls, (Illustrated.) 


** A delightful book, instructive in every page,”— Scotsman, 

“A deeply interesting account of England in Elizabethan days. . . 
It puts before the young reader a coherent picture of that most interest- 
ing period of our history.’— Liverpool Daily Post. 


By ANNA B. WARNER. 
| WEST POINT COLOURS. | 6- 


A Story of the Life of the Cadets at the Military College, 
West Point. U.S.A. (Illustrated.) 


“Tt would ke difficult to speak too highly of the skill which she has dis- 
played in welding together into one harmonious whole what were originally 
only disconnected fragments. The book is altogether remarkably clever.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


| ALISON’S ORDEAL.| 5.- 


A Book for Girls. 
“ The artistic finish of the book will appeal to older readers, while a large 
girl-public will be grateful to the author for a charming story.” — World. 
‘An ably-written, sweet, and interesting story.”— Scotsman. 


TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
1. | LITTLE DEGCHIE-HEAD. | By the Author of 


** Little Black Mingo,” &c. With 36 Humorous Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, rs 6d. 


2. [OLD NURSERY RHYMES. | By Miss Avye 
SS TS 
BATCHELOR. W.th 24 Quaint Coloured Illustrgtions. Cloth, 





















































1s. 6d. ‘ 
“Two delightful little books for children.” —Dundee Courier. 
* Will be favourites in any nursery.” — Scotsman. 


A SELECTION OF STANDARD WORKS. 


THE LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mrs. Russe_i 


Gurney), Edited by her Niece. With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 











12s. 6d. 
« The most delightful reading. . . . Itis impossib'e to speak too highly or 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display.” —Speaker 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


IMPERIALISM: A Study. With Maps and Diagrams, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Life and Work. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d, net. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 
ROBESPIERRE: A Study and Biography. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
DANTON: A Study. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 


5s. ‘ 
“ By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814-1871. In two 
Volumes, with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, her Politics, her 
Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 








JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltp., 21, BERNERS STREET, W 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE Stock Exchange has enjoyed, during the past 
week, a pleasure that has for many years been 
denied to it—a good, old-fashioned “ bear” hunt. One or 
two weak operators were caught short in Kaffirs, and their 
efforts to cover caused a rally in prices which was quite 
exhilarating while it lasted. A little buying by the public, 
assisted by a great deal of noisy bidding by professionals for 
the benefit of the gallery, had swept the market clean for 
the moment, and the “ bears” found themselves in a tight 
corner before they could turn round. ‘The fun did not 
last very long, and the market looked a little tired when it 
was over, but there is no doubt that the public is taking a cer- 
tain amount of interest in price movements, and brokers, if 
they have not many orders to execute, have at least plenty 
of inquiries to answer, which, at any rate, keeps them out 
of mischief and makes them hope for business to follow. 
Consequently the tone has been better all round, though 
there have been so many disappointments that a certain 
amount of scepticism is mingled with the hopefulness of 
the most optimistic. The fact that most of the corpora- 
tions and railway companies in the kingdom—not to men- 
tion the Government—are short of funds is a damper that 
cannot be forgotten. ——a 


The movement for decentralising industrial conges- 
tion is getting on nicely. Men of business are beginning to 
discover that there are points about the cheaper sites, 
greater space, and lower rates to be found in the country, 
and having had their attention called to the matter by the 
activity of bodies such as the Garden City Association, are 
now, of course, talking with airy condescension about the 
weak points in the “ ideals of the theorists.” Which is just 
like the man of business, but shows at any rate that he is 
still pervious to new notions, even if his reception of them 
is ungracious. A paper was read the other night at the 
Surveyors’ Institution on “ Industrial Decentralisation, an 
Important Factor in the Housing Problem.” It showed 
that the huge cost of sites in towns led factory builders to 
pile storey upon storey, “ at the expense of light and air, of 
convenience in the handling of the raw materials and 
finished articles, and also of time and labour in the different 
stages of manufacture. Delays in transmission of goods, 
both in and out, are frequent, and may be attributed partly 
to the congested state of road, rail, and water traffic, and 
the enlargement of premises to cope with increasing trade 
is often impossible, or can only be achieved at an expendi- 
ture out of all proportion to the intrinsic value of the addi- 
tions secured, In old-established concerns more or less prim’- 
tive arrangements are still in vogue for the production and 
(distribution of power, and although it might not pay to 
‘scrap’ them, yet were a complete rearrangement possible 
there is little doubt about the economy to be effected by a 
purchase of electricity and the employment of electric driv- 
ing. Water, when used in any quantity, is an item of great 
expense, and the disposal of trade wastes is often a matter 
of difficuity—in some cases they are admitted into the 
sewers of the local authority, and in others excluded.” And 
so on. cuatlineins 


In the country, as it need hardly be said, all these dis- 
advantages vanish, though it must be admitted that certain 
others crop up; in the first place there is the difficulty of 
getting labour, which is a cause of chronic complaint on the 
part of those, at any rate, who have agricultural work to 
offer. | Nevertheless, this difficulty seemed by no means 
insuperable to the reader of the paper referred to above. 
His inquiries had tended to show that “the majority of 
workers are only too glad of the opportunity of securing 
work at outlying factories. The owners or managers of 
many places he had visited agreed that their hands did not 
want to return to town, and there seemed to be a growing 
feeling that ‘town life’ was much overrated.” ‘This is, 
indeed, a good hearing ; if labour cannot be induced to stay 
and till the fields, it is at least cheering to find that it is 
beginning to discover that country surroundings are worth 


seeking ; and the employer reaps a double reward, for “ in- 
creased efficiency in labour may be expected, for the coun- 
try factory must needs be a more healthy place in which to 
work, and the attention paid nowadays to heating, ven- 
tilation, and the admission of daylight will be duly re- 
warded by the greater staying power of the hands em- 
ployed.” Te 

It all sounds very nice, but what about transport 
facilities ? How are you to get your coal and raw material 
to the works and send the product to market ? You can 
do without coal if you have got electric power laid on, and 
it is satisfactory to know that over great districts of the 
United Kingdom schemes for the supply of electrical power 
are now being rapidly pushed forward towards practical 
results. Nevertheless, village factories are at present only 
possible along the lines of the railway systems, and the 
burning question of railway rates—with so much to be said 
on both sides—has never yet been settled satisfactorily. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of the case may be it is 
clear that the village factory inland would have a hard 
struggle to compete with sea-borne goods, and that its pro- 
fitable development—except in unusually favourable sites, 
such as the one secured by the First Garden City—is only 
possible after lavish expenditure of capital om the exten- 
sion and cheapening of transit facilities. But then we have 
wasted all our capital on highly unprofitable warfare, and 
so we have none to spend on fertilising Little England. 
‘Truly, Imperialism is a queer sort of business proposition. 

As to what may be done by the distribution of electric 
power we have an instructive example to hand in a con- 
sular report, just out, on the trade of Germany for the first 
half of the current year. “ Favourable results,” says our 
observant Consul, “ have been obtained by the introduction 
of electric power in the home weaving industry at Aurath, 
a Rhenish town, where formerly cottage hand-weaving was 
extensively, though not very profitably, carried on. Since 
electric power was introduced the weavers, who still work 
in their homes, are much better off. In addition 
to a much higher productive capacity, the new system re- 
quires less exertion on the part of the operator, and is a 
decided gain from a sanitary point of view. A single loom 
enables a workman to earn upwards of £1 ros. a week, and 
some weavers frequently work two looms.” 








There is something very inspiring about the calm dig- 
nity with which financial matters are handled in colonial 
assemblies. The British Australasian tells us that in the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly a proposal was put 
forward by a Mr. Griffiths to reduce the vote of £2,600 to 
district registrars by £1,000. Whereupon “ it was charged 
against Mr. Griffiths that he had taken this action in order 
to get level with the local registrar, with whom he is in 
political enmity. During the discussion . . . Mr. 
Griffiths called Mr. J. C. L. Fitzpatrick a jackanapes. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick retorted that he would pull Mr. Griffiths’s nose 
if he were outside. Mr. Fitzpatrick was called upon to 
withdraw, and did so by declaring that he would not pull 
Mr. Griffiths’s nose because it was already long enough to 
get into other people’s business.” Such brilliant persiflage 
as this promises well for the liveliness of the debates of that 
august Imperial Council which admirers of our lonely mis- 
sionary hope to see one day established under the presi- 
deney of hit serene person, to discuss measures for the 
amelioration by tariffs of the lot of these unhappy islands. 

As for prospectuses, the railway companies are making 
issues, but so far only to their own proprietors, without in- 
viting the co-operation of the general public. The South- 
Eastern has offered £900,000 Four per Cent. Preference 
stock at par, with a perpetual option to convert into 
Ordinary—an option which may be valuable some day, so 
they say in the market. The Lancashire and Yorkshire is 
offering Four per Cent. Preference at 110, and it is said 
that the North-Western is about to increase its capital lia- 
bilities. JANUS. 











